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NOTES 

Tue present week has been by far the busiest and most 
important in the autumn political campaign, and it has 
been an especially memorable one for the Unionist party 
in Edinburgh and in Scotland. The activity and en- 
thusiasm which have been gradually gathering during the 
last few weeks found their fitting culmination on Thurs- 
day night in Edinburgh, when Mr. Balfour addressed a 
vast meeting of probably not less than 10,000 people. 
The spectacle presented by the Waverley Market on that 
occasion will not readily be forgotten by those who were 
present. The enormous building was crammed with eager 
listeners, who,were quick at seizing on the speaker's points, 
and who gave the Irish Secretary a reception which may 
possibly have been equalled but can never have been 
excelled for warmth and enthusiasm. The party which 
can successfully hold such a meeting, and which cherishes 
such loyal admiration for a leader, must in the long run 
command the future. The vast audience was exceedingly 
orderly throughout, and the subordinate speakers were 
spirited, brief, and apt (which is sometimes not the 
case). The Duke of Buccleuch made a capital chair- 
man, and Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir William Thomson, 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hozier, and Professor Butcher did what 
fell to their share in particularly good style. Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s speech was highly appreciated, as it well deserved 
to be, for no one speaks with more authority and daring 
than he on Irish matters. 


Bur of course the event of the evening was Mr. Balfour's 
deliverance. A better fighting speech he never made. As 
was pretty generally expected, he dealt with what Mr. 
Gladstone said at Manchester on the Irish question, and 


joyously he ripped to pieces the sophistries and misre- 


presentations. Mr. Gladstone had maintained that the 
Crimes Act was aimed and used against combinations, not 
against crime. Mr. Balfour showed that only one-sixth 
of the cases under the Act had been cases of illegal 
combination ; but he did not deny—nay, he asserted—that 
the Crimes Act was aimed at the same illegal combi- 
nations which Mr. Gladstone’s Coercion Act of 1882 was 
aimed at, deste its own preamble. In this connection he 
recalled to mind the fact, which is too often overlooked, 
that the measure at present in operation in Ireland 
actually contains ‘a provision that anything which was 
legal under the English Trades Union Act should remain 
legal in spite of the Irish Crimes Act.’ Mr. Balfour next 
discussed Father M‘Fadden, and pointed out that that 
‘model parish priest’ had defied and broken the law, 
had started the Plan of Campaign in his parish, and 
Was morally responsible for the state of things which 
resulted in the murder of Inspector Martin. After de- 
inoustrating that the Crimes Act found ample justifica- 
tion in the one fact that under its operation agrarian 
crime had diminished, Mr. Balfour went on to discuss the 
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Radical programme. He called attention to the tendency 
to divide one nation with one common interest into two 
sections called the ‘masses’ and the ‘classes’; and said 
that all schemes which proceed upon a recognition of 
this division ‘are not only doomed to failure, they have 
failed already.’ He concluded by indignantly repudiat- 
ing the charge of feeling hatred and contempt for Ireland; 
and contended that the Unionists were better friends of 
that country than those ‘ who bluster about her imaginary 
wrongs and won't take sixpence out of their pockets to 
remedy her real grievances.’ He disclaimed all hatred of 
any person or any nation: ‘ My contempt,’ said he with a 
deadly parting thrust, ‘is reserved for those politicians 
who use Ireland as a stalking-horse for English ambition, 
and whose loud-voiced gaiety is equally at the service of 
coercion or separation, who are equally ready to stimulate 
crime or to repress crime’ ; and who are also ready to treat 
the Irish leaders either to coarse invective or fulsome 
flattery as serves their purpose at the moment. 





Tue banquet in the same hall on Wednesday evening— 
by far the largest demonstration of the kind, we imagine, 
that has ever taken place—was in its own way quite as 
significant and quite as successful as the Mass Meeting. 
Everything had been well arranged, and every arrange- 
ment was well carried out. The Duke of Fife was in the 
chair, and proposed the toast of the Irish Secretary in a 
speech so manly, apt, and earnest as to make every one 
regret that his appearances on the political platform are 
so rare. It brought to a point the sentiments of the 
gathering towards the guest of the evening in the most 
felicitous way. He praised Mr. Balfour less as the strong 
and successful partisan than as the administrator of law. 
‘The ferocious attacks of unprincipled adversaries, he 
continued, ‘ have never betrayed him into hysterical weak- 
ness or into sullen severity. He has pursued the even 
tenour of his way with a high-minded indifference which 
has irritated the tongues of his opponents, but has para- 
lysed the arm of assassin and marauder.’ This is just 
what every one present was thinking, and would have ex- 
pressed if he could. Mr. Balfour's closely reasoned train 
of argument we discuss in another place. Second to it, and 
second to it alone, was the witty and eloquent speech of the 
Lord Advocate, who mastered his audience completely as 
in a few pregnant and epigrammatic sentences he gave 
utterance to what every wise and honest Scotsman knows 
to be the truth about his position in the Trinity of the 
United Kingdom. 





SPEAKING at Partick on Monday night, Mr. Balfour 
alluded with sympathy to the protracted illness of Mr. 
Sellar, who has done such good work for the Unionist 
cause in Scotland, and then plunged at once into the 
vexed question of University education in Ireland. His 
treatment of it was courageous and statesmanlike. He 
laid down three conditions without which nothing could 
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be achieved. First, what is proposed to be given must 
be accepted by those who desire it as a solution of 
their difficulties. Secondly, the proposal of any mea- 
sure in Parliament must not be seized upon by one 
political party as a weapon of attack on the other. And 
thirdly, the measure must meet with the general ap- 
proval of England, Scotland, and Ireland. These condi- 
tions, Mr. Balfour had frankly to admit, are not at all 
likely to be fulfilled ; but he proceeded to sketch what 
might be done if they were. He does not propose to 
endow a Roman Catholic University or any kind of Theo- 
logical Faculty, and he insists on an effective conscience 
clause. What he desires to do is neither to catch votes nor 
buy off the Nationalists but to give the Roman Catholics 
a well-equipped college in which they can learn Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, science, medicine, and law. You 
cannot escape, said Mr. Balfour, from sectarian education 
in Ireland: that is to say, you must recognise the exist- 
ence of rival religious denominations. And much as he 
regretted the refusal of the Roman Catholics to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by the Queen's Col- 
leges and by Trinity College, Dublin, he maintained that 
we are bound to place a thorough University education 
within their reach. 





Mr. Grapstone’s speeches at Manchester, which has 
this week been the scene of the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation, have been in striking contrast to Mr. 
Balfour's, in that they have altogether lacked that ring 
of statesmanship which has sounded so remarkably in the 
several utterances of the Irish Chief. Upon Mr. Glad- 
stone's Irish speech on Tuesday evening we have some- 
thing to say elsewhere. Here we deal with the address 
he gave at the Free Trade Hall after his arrival on Mon- 
day. It eschewed—as far as any deliverance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ca eschew—the Irish question, and chiefly 
concerned itself with the legislation of the future. Mr. 
Gladstone began, indeed, with foreign affairs ; but—with 
a certain disposition to remember Bulgaria and talk of 
Crete and Armenia as though an agitation in their behalf 
(and his own) were possible—in that connection the chief 
fault he had to find with the Government was that Lord 
Salisbury was both Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary : 
a characteristic objection from one who has twice doubled 
the parts of Prime Minister and Chancellor’ of the Ex- 
chequer. And then there came the inevitable prophecy 
of a triumphant Liberal majority at the next election, 
deduced from the bye-elections : the correctness of which 
deduction is, of course, precisely what his opponents deny. 





Arter these preliminaries Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
endorse the latest Radical promissory notes. He advo- 
cated a reform in the registration law, so that we may 
come to ‘one man one vote’ ; and he picked holes in the 
Local Government Bills, laying the blame of what he 
thinks their shortcomings on the Liberal Unionists, whom 
he described as having scratched in the outlines of a map 
and left out the names. The names that Mr. Gladstone 
wishes to have inserted are power to tax ground-rents, to 
deal with the licensing laws, to control the police, and to 
administer the poor-law. Even the outlines must be 
mended. Nothing but divisional 
will satisfy the ex-Premier, and he was able to quote in 
this connection some remarks of Mr. Goschen’s, made a 





nay, parish—councils 


few years ago, about ‘ every village having some responsible 
head man’: remarks of which their author has by this 
time probably repented, the ideal they shadow forth being 
simply a busybody’s paradise. After adding an Allot- 
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ments Act to his programme, Mr. Gladstone mentioned 
free education and shorter Parliaments, with Disestablish- 
ment and Home Rule in Scotland and Wales, and flung in 
the reform of the currency, as questions ripening or even 
ripe for decision: an old and serviceable phrase. With all 
these matters on hand, Parliament will be so busy for a long 
time to come that it will have to devolve some of its work 
upon other bodies. And the greatest and most necessary 
devolution of all is, of course, the devolution of purely 
Irish concerns to an Irish Parliament. Q.E.D. 


Lorp Hartineton’s speech at Chesterfield on Saturday 
has been rather overshadowed by the oratory of the pre- 
sent week ; but it was full of weighty and sagacious matter 
for all that. He began with an apology for confining his 
remarks to the Irish question ; but from his point of view 
no apology was necessary, for, as he reminded his hearers, 
the first thing a Gladstonian majority will have to do will 
be to repeal the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
He attributed the Gladstonian change of front three years 
ago principally to the feeling that the game of law was 
up, and that the forces of the State were too weak to 
cope with the forces of disorder. For such a feeling he 
admitted that there was something to account in the 
vacillating policy of the British Parliament, and in the 
competition of English political parties for votes. But, 
continued his Lordship, ‘we were bound to make an 
attempt to continue the government of Ireland under the 
existing constitution’; and if to-day men are able to dis- 
cuss with freedom and with interest local government, 
local option, free education, and other matters of domestic 
policy, it is entirely owing to the fact that under the firm 
administration of a Unionist Government ‘the condition 
of Ireland is no longer the urgent, pressing, painful, 
absorbing, shameful problem which it has been in times 
past.’ Compare the suffering and the interference with 
personal liberty involved in the operation of the law with 
the suffering and interference involved in its systematic 
violation, and who can say (asked Lord Hartington) that 
the cost of the improvement in the state of Ireland has 
been excessive ? 


Tue publication of the Dock Strike Balance-Sheet 
serves but to thicken the mystery in which the accounts 
of the movement have always been involved. Thus The 
Sydney Morning Herald estimates the amount subscribed in 
Australia for the famine-stricken East-end at £50,000 ; 
on a banner borne through Sydney streets in honour 
of the Eight Hours movement the sum was stated at 
£35,000; according, says The St. James's Gazette, ‘ to 
figures published,’ the gift amounted to ‘at least 
£40,000’ ; and in the aforesaid balance-sheet it is quoted 
at £30,423, 15s.—‘ a very remarkable difference.’ Again, 
it is stated that the trade councils in Britain subscribed 
a gift of £4254, 10s. 2d. for the dockers, and that in 
return therefor the Dock Strike Committee presented 
the sum of £12,200 to some other trade societies, ‘ in- 
cluding the Amalgamated Coal Porters and the rich 
and prosperous Amalgamated Society of Watermen and 
Other outputs—as ‘ Sundry persons for 
services rendered, £407, 4s. 10}d., and ‘ Pickets and 
banner-bearers, £1251, 18s. 2}d.’—are as interesting in 
their way ; and as Mr. Burns guaranteed that the Aus- 
tralian money (at least) should be ‘ spent on dockers only ’ 
it is not improbable that we shall presently be favoured 
with a certain number of ‘ revelations.’ 


Lightermen.’ 


LionisinG set in the very hour that Emin and Stanley 
arrived at Bagamoyo. It has been rudely interrupted, 
however, by a lamentable accident which befell the former, 
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who, in consequence of his defective eyesight, walked out 
at an open window and fell to the ground, fracturing his 
skull, so that he now hangs between life and death. The 
journey from the Albert Lake down to the coast has taken 
little more than six months ; whereas more than that period 
was occupied by Stanley in reaching a position from which he 
was able to offer Emin an opportunity to escape. The facts 
so far as known speak eloquently against the original choice 
of route ; but there may be other and as eloquent facts to 
come. A third line of retreat—that by way of Masai-land 
to Mombasa or Vitu—Stanley and Emin alike appear to 
think impossible on account of the arid deserts and dread- 
ful savages on the way. The fate of Peters (the truth of 
which is finally confirmed) is testimony that the risks of 
attack are not imaginary ; but then Stanley’s experience 
shows that on any line plenty of fighting has to be done ; 
and there is something to be said even for the ‘ desarts 
idle’ of Langgo and Masai-land as against the ‘ antres 
vast’ of the Congo and the Ituri, with their dwarts, their 
anthropophagi, their poisoned arrows. 

STANLEY’s latest letters add a good deal to our know- 
ledge of the scientific results of the journey, and emphasise 
its singular interest as a feat of travel—in which capacity, 
by the way, it has received the warmest commendation 
from Mr. Joseph Thomson. Among his news are such 
facts as that the ‘ great Congo forest’ is a reality, ‘ cover- 
ing an area as large as France and the Iberian Penin- 
sula’; that six thousand square miles have been added to 
the extent of the Victoria Nyanza; that Mount Gordon 
Bennett and a new peak named after Sir William Mac- 
kinnon are but ‘ giant sentries, guarding the approaches to 
the ‘Cloud King, Ruwenzori, on whose flanks, ‘ under 
the burning Equator, one can feed on blackberries and 
bilberries, and quench the thirst with crystal water fresh 
from the snow-beds’; and that between the larger of 
the mountains traversed are ‘ such tracts of pasture lands 
as would make cowboys out West mad with envy.’ This, 
as Stanley remarks, ‘ has been the most extraordinary ex- 
pedition he has ever led into Africa.’ Whatever the view 
of it as ‘a march to the relief of Emin Pasha, as a piece 
of exploration it is unsurpassed. 





PresipeNT Harrison's Message to Congress is a confes- 
sion of the familiar difficulty of disposing of ill-gotten 
gains. Customs duties are collected in the States not for 
the purpose of raising revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government but to ‘ protect home industries’ against 
foreign competition. The present Republican Adminis- 
tration has been placed in power upon a pledge to maintain 
this system ; and funds accumulate in the Treasury faster 
than they can be used in paying off debts incurred in 
building a navy or squandered upon pensioners and office- 
seekers. ‘The problem is to discover a way of revising the 
tariff and reducing the surplus without laying a finger, 
excepting in the way of kindness, on the policy of Pro- 
tection; and General Harrison appears to be incapable 
of a satisfactory solution. His account of the outside 
policy and foreign relations of the States may be described 
as negatively satisfactory. The more, however, he treads 
the paths of peace, in diplomatic intercourse with this 
country, the more he will offend and alienate the voting 
lrish by whose grace he shines in office. 


Mr. Rircuir’s three circulars addressed severally to the 
local authorities with which the Local Government Board 
is in touch—the vestries of London, to wit, the urban 
sanitary authorities throughout the kingdom, and the rural 
sanitary authorities—are all of the same order. Their 
object is to point out—what has been often pointed out 
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before when new sanitary legislation was demanded—that 
local boards in town and country possess certain unused 
powers for dealing with improper dwellings, and to urge 
them to put their powers into operation. Upon this 
‘instruction’ from the L.G.B. The Daily News and 
other Radical papers found a characteristic and edify- 
ing argument. They admit the existence of the large 
unused powers (The Daily News even enumerates the 
several Acts passed since 1855, with their provisions), and 
then they declare in the good old vicious circle that, 
because these large powers have gone unexercised, the 
London Liberal and Radical Union is justified in asking 
‘for far greater powers for the County Council, and 
the Radical party in general is justified in seeking to 
‘remodel parish government.’ The present vestries and 
other local sanitary authorities are elected by the rate- 
payers, as, we suppose, even ‘ remodelled parish govern- 
ments’ would have to be, and their weakness and corruption 
—when they are weak and corrupt—arise not from their 
constitution but from the fact that only the merest handful 
of ratepayers is interested and that the busybodies only 
get elected. It is impossible to see how any new parish 
governments could be better than the old, unless these 
facts could be improved away, and no ‘remodelling’ can do 
that. Even the new London County Council is a flagrant 
instance of the difficulty of getting competent men to 
stand for such representative bodies, and of making the 
ratepayers care to vote for such as do stand. But suppose 
‘ remodelled parish'governments’ would be all the Radical 
fancy paints, of what avail would it be to grant them new 
powers till it had been shown the old were insufficient ? 





Tue Special Commission of The Lancet has done good 
service in its exact account of its discoveries in the in- 
dustry of bread-making in London. It shows that cellar- 
bakehouses abound in all parts of the Metropolis, but 
nowhere more, or in more unwholesome, even disgusting, 
condition, than in the West-end. The description of the 
cellar-bakehouse of an exceedingly prosperous baker and 
confectioner in a fashionable thoroughfare is especially 
appalling. This is scarcely the baker's fault, he being 
where he is. He has not a square foot of yard to build 
out upon; and if he moved from his expensive site to 
another more distant, and with more elbow-room, he 
would lose his business. There is nothing he can do, 
apparently, but retire from trade with such profits as 
he has made, or stay on and be ruined. For, even if 
the public do not take general alarm at the revelation 
of such a condition of things and withdraw their custom 
from such shops, the law must soon insist upon their 
abolition as a public danger. This will, of course, help 
to throw the trade more and more into the hands of the 
large firms, whose factories are remote from crowded 
quarters. It may seem hard to many, but it is inevitable ; 
it is only the working of the natural law of the survival of 
the fittest—and of the most wholesome. 
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THE CANDOUR OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
R. GLADSTONE'’S speeches at Manchester were 


not only vigorous, spirited, ingenious, and on 
that account at any rate a pleasure to read : they were 
unusually frank. To be sure, we know no more of 
what his Home Rule plans may be than before he 
spoke ; but as to that matter it is extremely probable 
that he has no new plans to communicate, certain that 
his own followers are quite incurious on the subject, and 
unreasonable to expect him to enter into particulars 
(supposing his mind made up to any, which we do not 
believe) on the demand of his opponents alone. On 
one point Mr. Gladstone spoke as openly as we could 
desire, and in one respect with more candour than we 
could fairly ask of him. 

Most students of Mr. Gladstone’s life and works were 
compelled long ago to suspect vanity and vindictiveness 
as:the mainsprings of his conduct. For many years he 
contrived to conceal the first of these failings with com- 
plete success—to conceal it from the public eye, at 
least—and the other almost as well. But as age ad- 
vanced and adulation weakened self-restraint, the extra- 
ordinary vanity of this extraordinary man came out 
more and more ; and when he began to fall (for fallen 
he is beyond all recovery : restoration to power will be 
no restoration to the place he once occupied) that other 
characteristic worked to the surface irresistibly. Policy 
had some part in inducing him to rush into Parnellism, 
no doubt: one of his own colleagues of the time, and 
the one who is most adept in such matters, makes no 
scruple of declaring that it was done for the mere pur- 
pose of securing a majority. Policy, then, had some 
part in resolving Mr. Gladstone upon a volte-face 
which no modest man in his case could have possibly 
dared. Some time before, his inordinate self-love had 
been touched to the quick by his complete loss of 
character in London : now it was lacerated by the con- 
temptuous rejection accorded him in the mass of 
English constituencies. Scotsmen believed in him, 
the Welsh believed in him; England had found him 
out, and would have no more of him. Revenge upon 
England, then! and so to join with her domestic ene- 
mies in a conspiracy of humiliation. 

At first, however, he worked upon Ireland and with 
Ireland alone for this lofty purpose: but he had not 
gone far with an enterprise the motive of which peeped 
out so plainly, before it became evident that he meant 
more mischief yet. If England was troubled by out- 
breaks of race-hatred in one part of the United King- 
dom, it should be worried by more. What Mr. 
Gladstone would do was to create another Ireland in 
Wales ; and though he knows the Scottish people too 
well to suppose that he can revive the long-buried 
hatreds and jealousies that once existed between them 
and the Southerners, something could be done that 
way, perhaps—something that would make for disin- 
tegration and the reduction of England to the degree 
of one province amongst others. With Wales he has 
succeeded to the utmost of his hopes, probably ; for 
the whole country is refilled with a rather low kind of 
animosity against England, just when the old race 
hatreds were dying out altogether. It is different in 
Scotland, though it cannot be doubted that even here 
a truly impish malice has done some of the mischief so 
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warmly intended. As to Ireland, all that can be done 
to keep alive the rebellion and hate of the last ten 
years he is doing; and his heart rejoices and his 
strength is renewed as he contemplates an approaching 
future in which he will more signally humiliate those 
who rejected and punish those who ‘ deserted’ him. 

Of course it behoves Mr. Gladstone to be careful of 
revealing the spirit that inspires his Nationalist or Sepa- 
ratist schemes ; and he allows as little of it to be seen 
as possible. But when he deals with the ‘ deserters, 
when he turns upon the men who refused to abet his 
malignancy in sharing his abuse of principle, he feels 
more safe ; and never was the spirit of vindictiveness 
more candidly displayed by a man in Mr. Gladstone's 
position than when that unheavenly personage raged at 
his old comrades on Tuesday night. ‘Ihe attack began 
—(the attack, we mean, on this particular occasion )— 
the day before; when a fine, thin jet of acrid ridicule was 
turned upon Lord Hartington and Lord Hartington’s 
more immediate colleagues with all the animus of ‘a 
woman scorned.” That, however, was as nothing to the 
next day’s operations. ‘The most remarkable part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on that occasion—and a large 
part of it—too was as bitter, as subtle, as venomous a 
diatribe against the Liberal Unionist leaders as the mind 
of the ingenious orator could invent ; and the voice of 
personal vindictiveness speaks in every word of it. The 
Tories ‘—the Tories are worthy foes more or less. These 
Mr. Gladstone can (for the occasion) respect. He 
even sees in them such signs of grace that their conver- 
sion to Home Rule appears to him more than possible. 
But the Liberal Unionists !—there indeed behold the 
enemy : they are not Liberal: they are not Unionists : 
and they are in so feeble and outcast a condition that 
(poor wretches !) they must fight against the light or 
perish. They ‘are our most determined foes’: and 
why? ‘In anti-Irish feeling and action consists the 
whole principle of their existence.’ For them conversion 
to righteousness would be instantaneous death, to all 
political intents and purposes ; and so it is that half 
their time is spent in hardening the hearts of the Tories. 
which, Mr. Gladstone verily believes, would have soft- 
ened by this time had it not been for the desperate 
selfishness of their allies. And they are not only guilty 
of their own offences but of Mr. Gladstone’s also. 
True, they ‘ knew nothing at all’ about it at the time, 
but ‘ they have extended, far beyond the expectation of 
any one, I think, the sentiment of nationality in Scot- 
land and Wales’! Not that Mr. Gladstone regrets 
that much (here he had to pull himself up for obvious 
reasons), because he believes that the Scots and the 
Welsh would be the better for a little more nationalism 
in practice as well as in sentiment. The fact is, how- 
ever, that nothing but the good sense of those two 
peoples prevents their being over-drugged by the 
dangerous stimulant which the Liberal Unionists 
have forced upon them. And that is not all either. 
Has the Gladstonian party become indoctrinated with 
Socialist Radicalism ? Does it propose to resort, as 
the only means of recovering its own, to all manner of 
extreme legislation under the guidance of a New Radi- 
calism? In short, has the centre of gravity in the 
Liberal party been shifted into Anarchism ? Well, that 
also is the work of the Liberal Unionists. This, too, 
they have done, though perhaps without intending it. 
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But, however that may be, both Mr. Labouchere and 
Mr. Gladstone are left to make the best of a position 
which one of them at least regards ‘with very mixed 
feelings.’ So the insidious tale runs on ; with here and 
there, of course, an ejaculation precisely equivalent to 
the ‘honourable men” interjections in a famous Shake- 
spearean passage. 

A more candid display of spite—of spite not less in- 
genious than unscrupulous—has rarely been witnessed ; 
as will appear upon a closer examination of the speech 
than we are able to make within our narrow limits of 
space. We dwell upon these passages because they have 
been less remarked than some other portions, though they 
are equally significant of the temper of the speaker and 
the spirit he will bring to power if ever he rules the 
roost again. ‘There was a great deal more in the Man- 
chester speeches that concerns us deeply : the sum of it 
being that though Mr. Gladstone may regard the 
aforesaid ‘shifting of the centre of gravity in the 
Liberal party’ with ‘very mixed feelings,’ he is not 
at all disposed to exert himself in moving it a little 
nearer to the point of order and common sense. Judg- 
ing of what he had to say about the new Radi- 
cal programme, he is quite content to countenance 
it in nearly every particular, to favour it in some, and 
‘eight hours” 
Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales, en- 
franchisement of leaseholders, taxation of ground-rents, 
the control of the metropolitan police by the London 
County Council, taxation powers for county councils 
generally, free education, reform of the House of 


to oppose it in none, unless it be the 
item. 


Lords, triennial Parliaments, ‘ one man one vote’ 

these are amongst the things that Mr. Gladstone is 
good for already ; and before the next general election 
comes on he will be good for much more, no doubt, if 
meanwhile his friends of the Laboucherian Salvation 
Army succeed in ‘ ripening’ a few more questions for 
him. To them, be it observed, he gives this advice: If 
you want to break down the supreme authority of Par- 
liament, if you wish to distribute its powers of taxation, 
etc., amongst county councils, district councils, and 
so forth, the shortest way to success is to begin with 
Home Rule for Ireland. Drive the wedge there first 


of all. 





THE BISHOP AND HIS CRITICS. 


HE fighting Bishop is again to the fore: ‘ W. C. 
Peterborough’ replies in The Fortnightly with his 
wonted incisiveness and wit to the herd of critics, irre- 
sponsible and authoritative, anonymous and confessed, 
who have misunderstood and misquoted, reviled and 
condemned him for certain statements made by him a 
month ago at the conference of his diocese, and re- 
marked upon by us at the time. He excuses himself 
for taking the trouble to reply to ‘ anonymous and in- 
coherent correspondents’ who have called him ‘ traitor, 
‘scoffer, ‘atheist, and other names too vile for men- 
tion; and here it may be remarked that only those 
who have had experience of the ‘anonymous and 
incoherent correspondent’ with moral and _ religious 
views have sounded the depths of the stupidity, folly, 
and meanness of man and womankind — especially 
the latter. He says he has in his time supped so 
full of such horrors that ‘one or two more on my 
VOL. II, 
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plate’ can make little difference ; he, therefore, would 
not have replied to his critics at all, had it not been 
represented to him by some whose opinion he was 
bound to respect that his diocesan remarks were so 
generally and persistently misquoted and misunder- 
stood that something more certain and authoritative 
than newspaper reports of his utterances was needed. 
And so he has written in The Fortnightly. 

He sharpens and maintains the points he made a 
month ago when he addressed his clergy :—First, that 
making a bet or wager is not in itself (or per se) ¢ sinful’; 
to make it ‘sinful’ there are needed certain comparative 
conditions of frequency and amount, which commonly 
constitute what is called gambling, and then it is ‘sin, 
because the better or gambler injures himself in mind, 
body, and estate. And, secondly, even when betting 
or any other private or social action has become thus 
a ‘sin’ or vice, it is as yet (not for the State, as some 
had urged, but) for the Church, with religion or simi- 
lar influence, to endeavour to correct the evil. Only 
when the vice has become a crime—when, that is to 
say, it injures not only the man himself but also his 
neighbours to an appreciable extent: when it has be- 
come hurtful to the commonweal—is it the province of 
the State to interfere. In thus seeking to ‘ distinguish 
between things that differ’ (they are the Bishop’s own 
words) he has done excellent and (for a bishop) un- 
usual service. But if he knows the religious world 
in which he lives—and we presume so clever a man 
must—he should not be surprised at the storm of 
rage and alarm which he has raised. He must recog- 
nise most of the ‘ bitter pills that have been fired” (it 
is the finely mixed phrase of an English provincial 
journal) at his most Christian and Episcopal head. 
Such conundrums as ‘If it be a sin to bet a hundred 
pounds (£100), how much (or little) of a sin is it to 
bet a sixpence ?’ . . . ‘If it be a sin to drink a gallon 
ofale, is ita sin to drink a glass?” . . . ‘ Granted that 
the waltz is sinful, is the quadrille also? or is all 
dancing sinful ?"—such deep and momentous posers 
must have been familiar to the Bishop from his youth 
up. They are the questions which for generations 
have wrinkled the bewildered and bemuddled foreheads 
of the good, dull, harmless beings that compose the 
majority of our religious societies both in England and 
in Scotland, and which, year in and year out, agitate our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

If the evangelical clergy and ministers and the ‘ unco 
guid’ of all Churches and denominations completely 
apprehend the Bishop of Peterborough’s position—and 
they appear to have seized it as by instinct—then they 
may well be alarmed. With a fine perception of essen- 
tials they have passed by (for the most part) his de- 
limitation of the province of the State, and have gone 
for his ethical and theological position, which he 
has made tolerably plain. It is this :—Sin is a relative 
term. There is no natural desire, appetite, or recrea- 
tion but is in itself harmless, and there is none but may 
become under certain conditions harmful, and therefore 
sinful and vicious. Even ‘eating bread-and-butter’ 
may, as the Bishop says, under conditions become a 
sin, just as, neither more nor less, betting or beer- 
drinking may. ‘ All things are lawful, that is to say, 
though (the Bishop admits with the Apostle) ‘all 
things may not be expedient.. Now the common 
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evangelical and puritan position is that sin is sin: it is 
absolute and unconditioned. It is as much a sin to bet 
sixpence as it is to bet a thousand pounds; he is as 
much a sinner who hates his brother so that he could 
kill him as he who actually kills him—and so forth, 
and soon. This is the kind of uncompromising doc- 
trine which is preached Sunday after Sunday from 
almost all pulpits, and which is found effectual to bring 
the muddle-headed and the fearful-hearted to their 
knees. ‘To such an extent is this carried that what the 
Bishop calls ‘artificial sins’ are invented, as if there 
were not enough of the natural kind going to give 
preachers matter for their weekly lucubrations. The 
excuse for much of this sort of thing is, of course, 
that it is so impossible, even on the Bishop's 
own showing, to mark the point at which the 
harmless becomes the harmful and sinful, that it is 
easier and safer to teach to ‘resist the beginnings 
of evil, to ‘taste not the glass lest it come to pass 
that you a vile drunkard should be,’ —easier and safer 
to denounce and forbid everything that may tend 
to harm and sin. Of course the logical outcome of 
that would be that every action of life, every natural 
function and appetite, even work itself, would be left 
undone ; and, also of course, the preachers of such doc- 
trine do not perceive that the natural result of their 
wholesale reckoning of sin is that the weak and ignorant 
are either made hypocrites or scoffers, and that the sen- 
sible and sane do not heed it. The Bishop will have 
much to do to defend and maintain his position among 
the evangelical and the ‘ unco guid’; but we, at least, 
commend his outspokenness, and welcome it as another 
symptom of the decay of that intolerant, sour, ignorant, 
and inhuman Puritanism which so long has blighted 
the national life. 


THE SCOTS UNIONIST DISSENTER. 


[ is quite possible to admire the courage and con- 
sistency of a typical Dissenting Unionist like 
Professor Calderwood without approving or even ad- 
mitting the practicability of such a scheme as that to 
which he has just given a certain amount of approval 
for promoting a union of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland through what may roughly be described as 
Disestablishment without Disendowment. Professor 
Calderwood’s views in any case deserve careful and 
courteous consideration. He was a pronounced Volun- 
tary and an active Disestablishment agitator when 
many who are now posing in both characters, and are 
bent on reaping what he has sown, treated him with 
contempt. Also it is impossible not to sympathise 
with him and others of like mind in the position in the 
ranks of Liberalism to which they have been reduced 
by the necessities of the Home Rule cause and of place- 
hunting Gladstonians. Election after election, their 
political leaders have pushed them and their demands 
into the darkest recess of their political programme. Of 
such leaders none have been more active in this retro- 
grade work than Mr. Gladstone in England and Lord 
Rosebery in Scotland. Yet a party crisis has arisen, 
and, in consequence, the discarded and despised cause 
of Disestablishment finds itself occupying the second 
place in the authorised programme of the Home Rule 
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party. Nevertheless, and as things now are, it is but a 
stunted and sectional Disestablishment to which Mr. 
Gladstone has given his consent. Had religious equality, 
or Voluntaryism in the secular sense, been elevated to 
the position of a genuine Liberal principle, it should, 
in the first place and above all things, have been 
employed as a battering ram against the Church of 
England, where religious privilege exists in a form 
and to an extent alike unknown and impossible this 
side the Tweed. ‘The Home Rule leaders in Scotland 
are not content to filch votes from the chiefs of the 
Disestablishment party, but they decline to accept 
the principle without which these votes have no real 
significance. 

It is not at all surprising that so many of the more 
thoughtful and philosophical of the Scots Dissenting 
clergy should be Unionists, and that being so they 
should almost passionately resent ‘the dirty trick’ 
that is being played upon them for the express 
and sole purpose of stealing the hearts of their 
people. At the back of the movement which has 
resulted in the formation of the Unionist Party is a 
large and comprehensive concept not unlike those the 
atmosphere of which is daily breathed by men like Dr. 
Calderwood. It is that, instead of dying sentiments of 
race in the three kingdoms being revived and_ perpetu- 
ated with the result of three or four different systems of 
law prevailing within the domain of the British Crown, 
certain general principles should be adopted by Parlia- 
ment in regard to all the questions affecting the British 
people, and should be applied universally as circum- 
stances permit or emergency demands. Neither the 
adoption nor the application of this politico-philo- 
sophical principle is quite a novelty in legislation. 
There was no more prononnced Unionist in this sense 
than Mr. Gladstone, and that only two years before 
he became a Separatist. For he insisted, and, 
being in power with a large majority, successfully 
insisted, that only one political principle—that of 
the ratepaying franchise—should be adopted and 
applied for the final solution of the electoral pro- 
blem in the Three Kingdoms. After this experi- 
ment it was presumed that Mr. Gladstone would 
have applied his policy to the mention of the various 
other questions which are or have lately been before 
the country, and so substituted an obliterating for 
the present incorporating union between the Three 
Kingdoms. Why, it was thought, should not certain 
principles in agrarian or ecclesiastical legislation be 
reached by discussion in the country and in Parlia- 
ment, and then applied to the agrarian or ecclesiastical 
circumstances of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ? 
As a matter of fact, the present Administration has 
in the matter of Local Government gone forward—and 
will next session go still further forward—whither Mr. 
Gladstone declined to advance. Doubtless, too, when 
the Unionist movement has attained its immediate 
object in Ireland, the march towards an obliterating 
union will be resumed. The honest Voluntary is one of 
the many idealists the realisation of whose dreams has 
been frustrated by the apostasy of Mr. Gladstone. 
We are not enamoured of his special idea—that 
of religious equality or ‘levelling down. When 
the nation, as a whole, comes to reconsider carefully 
the relations between the State and the Churches, 
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it will approve rather of the’, opposing principle 
of levelling up, and if it consent to any change in 
the existing Establishments, it will endeavour to re- 
model them somewhat on the pattern of Coleridge’s 
‘clerisy. But such as it is, religious equality is a 
principle, and a Unionist or Imperialist principle, and 
it is not wonderful that the conscientious holder of it 
should resent being made first the dupe and then the 
victim of the mere political Opportunist. 

It is by no means impossible that out of evil may 
come good. It is something to find Professor Calder- 
wood and thorough-going Voluntaries of his type 
holding out the olive-branch of peace and compromise 
to equally thorough-going holders of the principle of a 
State Church. 
terms of a reunion between the different sections of 
Scottish Presbyterianism is much more likely than not 
to have no practical result. But it is quite certain to 
bring men who may agree to differ on the first prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical government into close and 
friendly contact. It may be safely said, moreover, 
that negotiations between the leaders of the different 
Churches with a view to union would not have been 
possible at all, had they not been already brought into 
such close and friendly contact over the Union ques- 
tion. It would be rash to predict that such a man as 
Professor Calderwood in Scotland or Mr. Chamberlain 
in England will, because he is a Unionist, cease to be 
an advocate of the Voluntary principle. But it may be 
assumed with tolerable certainty that neither the one 
nor the other will help Mr. Gladstone to disestablish 
any Church by such processes as intriguing or sapping 
and mining. Besides, natural temperament not infre- 
quently keeps as well as brings them together whom 
accidental circumstances, such as birth, have kept 
asunder. ‘The fraternisation between leading Church- 
men and Dissenters which has been the result of the 
creation of a Unionist Party may have remarkable socia} 
and political developments ere long. 


The discussions on the possibility and 


HOW 'TO FAIL IN LITERATURE. 
: iw one of the most successful men of letters of 


his generation should tell the ambitious aspirant 
how to fail in literature is not so paradoxical as it seems. 
It is by this time a commonplace that those whose pic- 
tures find no purchasers, whose novels are left unread, 
are best fitted to criticise the work of others. 





And simi- 
larly he whose steps have ever been dogged by success 
must needs be qualified to discourse upon failure. At 
first sight to achieve failure does not seem supremely 
difficult. But you never can rely upon your British 
public. Has it not welcomed Dagonet as a poet ? For 
the more intense contained in it is not the modern drama 
summed up in the one word ‘Ibsen’? Are not certain 
‘unpretentious’ persons specially appointed to supply 
them at unreasonable charges not only with salvation but 
with art? An author's intentions may be admirable. He 
may resolutely determine to avoid the faintest suspicion 
of success. But, almost before he is aware of the peril, 
he may be dragged forth from his retirement and _pro- 
claimed a man of genius in the face of the whole world. 
If, however, he will take warning in time, and accept 
the advice which Mr. Lang presented last week at Ken- 
sington, his journey on the downward road will be easy 
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enough. In the first place, says his Mentor, he must 
begin early and neglect his education. He must take 
care to have no dealings with the great masters of litera- 
ture. For him the classics, both English and foreign, 
must be sealed books. If the tedium of life must be 
beguiled by printed matter, there is always the New 
Journalism, a long course of which may be trusted to 
debauch the mind and style of the most refined. Nor 
must handwriting be overlooked: it should be abso- 
lutely illegible. There is always the risk that an ingenious 
printer's reader will come along and decipher the most 
corrupt ‘ copy ° (as, indeed, happened in the case of a 
late divine), but a little practice should enable the 
aspirant to baffle the wiles of the most artful student 
of hieroglyphics. The next lesson is how to have 
nothing to say: he who is sincerely ambitious of failure 
must never possess a note-book, and must stubbornly 
decline to observe the peculiarities of the people he 
meets. But the shortest cut to the goal lies over Par- 
nassus Hill. Nobody in the world wants to read verses, 
and they offer a wider scope than any other form of 
literary expression for inanity brazen and unashamed. 
In order to avoid the remote possibility of stumbling 
into poetry, it will be better for the beginner to keep 
close to the models with which Mr. Lang so generously 
supplied him. A little practice should enable the least 
talented to produce whole volumes of ‘ poetry’ up to 
sample : 
‘ When the summer night is dumb, 
Hushed the loud chrysanthemum, 
Sister sleep.’ 


If it is as a novelist that the aspirant desires to fail, 
he will find it extremely useful to confine himself to the 
few stock incidents and characters which have bored 
His poets, for instance, 
must always have long hair and never be true to the 
ladies of their heart. Also he should take care to 
annoy both editor and publisher by sending in his 
manuscript in the rough, by insisting on a personal 
interview (which only pays, our Mentor affirms, in the 
case of ladies fair but free), and by re-writing his work 
in proof. The contrivances he may set in motion are 
many, and not one but is so simple as to be absolutely 
within the means of the very clumsiest. 

All this is excellent fooling, but there is not a word 
of it but has its practical value. As Mr. Lang himself 
remarked, if his lecture were only turned outside in, it 
might prove useful to those who were seriously adopt- 
ing literature as a profession. It has hitherto been 
assumed that at least two callings may be embraced 
without any previous training. For years the tallow- 
chandler, the hair-cutter, the tailor must scorn delights 
and live laborious days ere he may claim to be a master 
of his craft ; while there are few men (and fewer women) 
who do not think themselves equipped by nature to 
wield a pen or strut upon the stage. Yet nothing 
is more certain than that, if the craft of letters is to 
be followed with dignity and success, if those who adopt 
it as their own respect themselves or desire to win the 
esteem of others, there must be no shirking of hard work, 
and no delusive reliance upon natural gifts, which are 
worthless unless developed by intelligence and study. 
It was refreshing to hear Mr. Lang’s attack on the 
foppery and dilettantism which are two of the curses of 
modern literature (and from whose reproach, it is fair 


many generations of readers. 
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to note, his own Muse has not always been so clean as 
one could wish). He has never shown himself so com- 
plete a master of jests and gibes as he did at Kensing- 
ton. But all his advice was seriously given, and in 
overwhelming with ridicule the presumptuous and igno- 
rant dullards who treat literature as a game at which 
the most incompetent can play, he was only conferring 
another benefit upon the calling he so loves, and for 
which by example as well as by precept he has already 


done so much. 





THE BALFOUR DEMONSTRATION. 


HE demonstration in honour of the Chief Secretary 

for Ireland is in striking contrast with that 
pageant of folly and sedition of which, on the impulse 
of ‘a bit of paper signed Schnadhorst,’ this city was 
not long since the scene. Then, as we all remember, it 
was resolved by a majority of one that the burgess- 
ticket should be conferred on an American-Irishman 
whose ruling passion is hatred of Britain, who had been 
victimised by an ex-employee of his own, and from 
whom it had just been extorted in cross-examination 
that on occasion he had not scrupled to further his 
purpose in Parliament by the public and deliberate 
utterance of a lie. ‘This hero being altogether to 
the taste of a certain section of the Edinburgh muni- 
cipality, its approbation was conveyed to him in a 
casket from which the English emblem was (by de- 
sire) excluded, and he returned thanks in an oration 
which, regarded even from the lowest point of view 
as a piece of common electioneering, was felt by his 
admirers themselves to be a flat failure, and which, 
assuredly, contained nothing either new or true, but 
left the minds and spirits of those to whom it was 
addressed still more bewildered and discouraged than 
they had been ere its utterance. Different, indeed— 
different at every point of contact and in every pos- 
sible particular—was the greeting just bestowed upon 
the man whose duty and whose fortune it had been to 
baffle the intrigues of our Youngest Burgess; to re- 
duce to order and give back to prosperity the unhappy 
kingdom which he and his henchmen had filled with 
confusion and brought near to ruin; to punish his in- 
struments and their victims with a hand impartial as the 
law ; and so to frustrate his designs that at this moment 
Irish Home Rule survives but as one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
innumerable delusions and as a party-cry for the duller 
spirits in the fast-thinning ranks of his personal follow- 
ing. Alike of those who sat down to banquet with him 
and of those who next night came thronging from all 
parts of the country to hear him declare his policy it 
may fairly be said that they were the very pick of Scot- 
land. Here was no place for the political fadmonger, 
none for them that talk treason with or without know- 
ing it, none for the artisans of any ‘strange and frantic’ 
schemes of change. Not before, it would appear, has 
such a guest been welcomed by so brilliant and distin- 
guished a multitude of hosts ; and the inference is irre- 
sistible that in Scotland at least the triumph of the 
[rish Vote—that Irish Vote which is cast for corrup- 
tion, misgovernment, whatever is anti-civic, the whole 
world over—is reserved for a future far too dim and 
distant to be included within ‘ the region of practical 


politics.” 
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Mr. Balfour is less an orator than a debater ; but his 
speech of Wednesday night was as artful, adroit, and 
direct an appeal to the patriotism and the intelligence 
of his countrymen as it is possible to conceive. The 
line of argument may well have been suggested by some 
recent antics of the Scots Home Ruler, at Glasgow or 
elsewhere ; and if this be indeed the case, then has that 
wild and whirling creature at last succeeded in deserving 
well of his country. Mr. M‘Naught, it seems, is of 
opinion that Scotland ought to have Home Rule before 
Ireland ; and on this point Mr. Balfour is absolutely 
at one with him. His position is logical as always. 
It is argued for the sister island that, being a 
separate nationality, she is therefore gifted by nature 
with every moral and legal right to the privilege of 
self-government. ‘True, says Mr. Balfour, but in that 
case what are the claims of Scotland? Scotland has 
an individual history; Ireland has not. 
turies Scotland lived her own life, fought her own 
battles, made her own laws, invented and carried out 
her own domestic and foreign policy ; not one of which 
things did Ireland ever do; so that if it comes to re- 
adjustment, the ally must take precedence of the de- 
pendent—the equal of the serf. Such readjustment 
would mean ruin for the ally and equal, of course ; and 
it is a fact that these experiments in the direction 
of self-slaughter are not the desire of the many but 
only the craze of the few. As for the Union, it is 
certain that it took a couple of generations for the 
arrangement to get into good working order; but it is 


For cen- 


also certain that since that was accomplished Scotland 
has lived a national life a thousand-fold more rich, more 
varied, more influential, more profitable and intense, 
than in all her centuries of independence. Mr. Balfour's 
conclusion is inevitable. ‘The same results are to be 
looked and fought for in the Union for Ireland. Home 
Rule in that country is no new thing: on the contrary, 
it was thoroughly tried, it failed absolutely, it was 
abandoned (at the instance of ‘ that blackguard Pitt’) 
for solidarity, and they who then objected most reso- 
lutely to the new departure are precisely those Ulster- 
men who are now the staunchest and most resolute 
defenders of the Union ; so that, in spite of elementary 
differences in condition, there really is no valid reason 
why history and experience should not repeat them- 
selves: why the Union, that is, should not mean salva- 
tion for the native land of Messrs. Biggar and Healy, 
as assuredly it has proved the regeneration of what 
was once the poor relation among the nationalities of 
Europe. 

Thursday's speech was less artistic, less logical, less 
organic, than its predecessor ; but it was more taking, 
more brilliant, in a word, more popular. Mr. Balfour 
was sure of his enormous audience; his reception, which 
was something to see and hear, must have proved to 
him that he had indeed ‘ renewed the civic fibre’ in a 
very large section of his countrymen ; and he spoke to his 
nine or ten thousand witnesses with that combination 
of elegance and wit with veracity and logical persuasive- 
ness which is characteristic of his best work. It is need- 
less to follow the course of his walk abroad through 
the fallacies, the unveracities, the false logic of the 
enemy; it is enough to say that every point was perfectly 
made and was perfectly received, and that his peroration, 
in which he defended }himself—(superfluously, as we 
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think )—against the impeachment of hating a nation, was 
of itself enough to make the occasion memorable. It was 
felt that, as Mr. James Hozier suggested, ‘ the people’s 
will and not the people’s whim’ was incarnate in him ; it 
was recognised that, as Mr. T. W. Russell declared in a 
speech of uncommon energy and brilliance, he is the 
gift to Britain of a ‘special Providence.’ Excepting 
Bismarck, the like, we take it, can be said of no other 
living man. 





PLAYNTE DOLOROUS. 
\ a clothed my chairs with coloured chintz, 


In arabesques of pear and quince 
That make the very bravest wince ?— 


My Morris ! 


Who on my curtains told the tale 
Of Arthur and the Holy Grail, 
Yet built my bath of Chippendale ?>— 
My Morris ! 


Who made my rooms (like chimney-shafts) 
A mighty colony of draughts, 
And then let loose the Arts and Crafts ?— 


My Morris ! 


Who smiled an earnest smile, and took 

My one and only decent book, 

‘That Saunderson might have a look * ?— 
My Morris! 


Who caused me such atrocious pain 

With dinner-plates (by Walter Crane), 

The paint whereto no man may chain ?— 
My Morris ! 


Who built me in with painted glass, 
So that, by daylight or by gas, 
My closest feres do call me Ass ?>— 
My Morris ! 


My couch me-seemeth full of stones ; 
Forth from my flesh protrude my bones : 
Were we designed by Edward Jones, 

My Morris ? 


Who sent me that preposterous bill ? 
And ah! who waiteth for it still ? 
Before you get it you may grill, 
My Morris ! 


IN A DOCKY ARD. 
V.—THE OVERPOWERING GUN. 


{* his Discourse of the First Invention of Ships, Sir 
Walter Raleigh ends one of his paragraphs with 
these words : ‘For there is a certain proportion, both 
by sea and land, beyond which the excess brings no- 
thing but disorder and amazement.’ Sir Walter was 
speaking of numbers only, but his rule holds good of 
the tools likewise. There is in all work by sea and 
land a certain proportion between the work and the 
instruments used to do it, between the instruments and 
the men who are to handle them, ‘beyond which 
the excess brings nothing but disorder and amazement.’ 
Ships which are overpowered by their machines, ships in 
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which men and officers have been sacrificed to the 
machines, have been built without regard to that pro- 
portion, with the result Sir Walter Raleigh declared to 
be inevitable. That we have such ships is undeniable. 
It is equally true that guns which cannot be handled 
directly by men but must depend on a long chain of 
machines, guns which cannot be fired with a full 
charge without smashing their platforms, weapons of 
any kind which can only be used by skilled artificers, 
and by them only with the help of long, delicate 
mechanical processes, do also sin against proportion. 
They may, as the naval officer said, be very good 
things to show in an exhibition and get a patent for; 
but when it comes to using them—not in carefully 
chosen circumstances and at leisure, but under the con- 
ditions imposed by battle—all analogy and all experi- 
ence goes to show that they will only breed ‘disorder 
and amazement’ in those who have to use them. Such 
guns and such weapons are being crowded into our 
newest ships. 

The value of our naval ordnance looks an unsafe 
question to touch, for it is surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of quarrel and is much befogged with technical 
terms. ‘The expert reigns supreme in this region, and 
he is a terrible jealous person. On the whole, however, 
we do not think he need frighten any one of common 
sense who looks at him steadily, paying in the mean- 
time no attention to noise. He is by his own confes- 
sion a very considerable bungler. Experts made the 
Collingwood’s guns—which burst. Experts made the 
Victoria’s guns—which have bent. Experts advised the 
Admiralty to stick to the muzzle-loading gun—which 
was, as other experts now tell us, a gross blunder. An 
expert designed H.M.S. Captain; an expert contrived the 
‘M’ class of cruisers; experts it was who made torpedo 
boats to go twenty knots an hour, and utterly forgot 
to calculate the effect which the incessant shipping of 
green seas and the resistance of water would have on 
a boat’s way. We really would like to have the expert 
defined a little, to find all the gentlemen who bear the 
name agree, and then to see them justified of their 
works, before accepting meekly everything claimed in 
their name. For the rest, how often is the expert only 
the third-rate inventor whose works choke up the 
patent office? the rediscoverer of things already dis- 
covered and rejected ? the semi-maniacal person with a 
Moreover, it is not necessary to 
meet him on his own ground. ‘Technical men may be 
left to settle for themselves which of various ways of 
manipulating metal is best when the tube of a cannon 
has to be made ; or which of three or four competing 
quick-firing guns will empty the powder-magazine in 
the shortest space of time. However they decide, the 
fact will remain that a gun which can only be fired 
with the help of twenty-nine hydraulic machines, and 
cannot be fired with a full charge without making the 
deck gape, is a very bad gun for practical purposes, 
though it may be a triumph as a machine. 

Now this is the sort of weapon which, little to the 
liking of naval officers but greatly to the joy of the 
expert, is being put into our newest ships. We all 
know the recent story of the Victoria’s guns. 'They are 
poor as mere workmanship, but if they had been 
soundly made they would still be enormously in excess 
of any useful proportion. It has been proved on board 
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the Collingwood that when one of our great guns— 
even a smaller one than the Victoria's —is fired along 
the deck, it makes it gape. Yet these monster guns 
cannot be mounted on a broadside: they must be put 
in the middle of the deck and, except when the turret 
is right a-beam, be fired across it. Again, the shock 
they cause is so severe that it is felt acutely not only 
by the crew who work the gun but (and to a greater 
extent) by the officers in the conning tower above, who 
are supposed to direct the fire as well as the ship’s course. 
Now, as the accuracy of the fire must in the long-run de- 
pend on the eyesight and nerve of those who lay the gun, 
it would seem to be sufficiently obvious that a weapon 
which shatters them will in all probability make very 
bad practice in action. For, after all, there will always 
remain what we once saw described as ‘ the possibility 
of missing.” We have, it is true, invented a show-room 
full of devices for finding the range, and there is a 
pocket-book full of instructions how to lay your guns so 
many points before or abaft the beam, at such and such 
elevation or depression, and then fire them by electricity 
with the most infallible accuracy. It is all very pretty : 
it answers admirably on a calm day, when you are at 
anchor or are steaming gently round a target, or are 
even firing at batteries manned by gentlemen of colour 
who cannot aim. That it will work with equal smooth- 
ness against an enemy who is moving, and is firing at you 
with tolerable equality of skill and precision of aim, is 
what, we imagine, no naval officer will maintain. In 
actual battle—(unless, what is always possible, the 
officers on both sides are so deadly afraid of their own 
ships that they prefer to keep at long ranges)—it 
will be very hammer-and-tongs work, and vastly more 
will be done by eye than by range-finders. But 
then it is absurd to suppose that there will not 
be a very large percentage of misses. There always 
has been hitherto, and it is certain that on shore 
the invention of breech-loaders has greatly increased 
the amount of lead which is required to kill a man. 
At sea, where all firing has to be done on a moving 
platform, it is very unlikely that the aim taken will be 
better. It is therefore not rash to believe that a ship 
carrying only a couple of 110-, or 67-, or 45-ton guns 
might go through an action without once striking a 
blow at a vital part of the enemy—and that, too, with- 
out justly incurring discredit for bad gunnery. But in 
the meantime her guns would be shattering herself: 
would be starting the seams of her deck, straining and 
even smashing her bulkheads below, rattling officers 
and men about like peas ina bladder. The damage 
she will do the enemy is contingent. The damage she 
will do herself is certain. Now, we think that to in- 
vent a fighting machine which is nearly or quite as 
likely to hurt the man who uses it as the man against 
whom it is used is to invent a very bad one. The 
combination of a few enormous guns in a barbette or 
turret ship does, we believe, constitute just such an 
instrument. All proportion has been violated in it, 
and the excess of power in the gun over the craft which 
carries it and the men who use it can in action breed 
only ‘ disorder and amazement’ on the wrong side. 


[NOTE.— We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this series of articles, which sets forth certain facts on the sub- 
ject of naval design and construction not hitherto published.— 
Ep. S. 0.] 
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MODERN MEN. 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES. 

ADDINGTON, as the learned know, is situated on the 

River Tyne, is the capital of East-Lothian, and has pro- 
duced within the last four centuries three persons of letters. 
These are John Knox, Jane Welsh Carlyle, and Samuel 
Smiles. The accident of birth, the irony of geography, 
have thus given the world an odd combination ; for, alike 
in their destinies and their writings, no beings so dissimi- 
lar are elsewhere jumbled together. The fame of John 
Knox is great enough: he is more praised, indeed, than 
understood, for no one reads him. Women rule us as of 
old, and their ‘monstrous regiment’ is not disturbed by 
his Blast of the Trumpet ; even the unequalled force and 
picturesqueness of his History of the Reformation of Religion 
nithin the Realm of Scotland has not saved it from practical 
oblivion. Jane Welsh lives in literature as the wife of 
her husband : his is the background on which her slighter 
portrait is painted ; but whether she would ever have 
been heard of if she had never seen the Sage, or 
would have attained a position by independent work much 
higher than the one she now occupies, are questions which 
‘might gravel even a philosopher,’ and which are hereby 
commended to the consideration of debating societies both 
at home and in the colonies. One would not for a moment 
venture to place Dr. Smiles on the same literary level as 
even the lesser of his other famous townsfolk, yet he is 
more read than both of them put together : nay, he is one 
of the best-read authors of these times. He does not 
write novels, but not even popular writers of that popular 
form of literature can vie him in circulation. Evangelical 
theology is sometimes as moving as romance, but he is as 
little a theologian as he is a poet. You would as soon 
expect to find the improper in his volumes as you would 
in the charge of an archbishop or the sermon of a mo- 
derator. What remains of popular literature when the 
romantic, the pious, the improper are subtracted there- 
from? The philosopher replies : The works of Dr. Smiles ; 
and the philosopher is right. ‘To add to your wonder you 
reflect that he is best described as a didactic writer, and 
the author who chooses such a line begins the race heavily 
And yet with it all envy itself could not 
In some quarters, as 


handicapped. 
deny him the reproach of popularity. 
is indeed most natural, his renown is greater than in 
others. Members of mutual improvement societies take 
to him as naturally as fish to water or a Highlander to 
whisky. The principal of the middle-class academy turns 
faithfully to his works to select therefrom the prize 
volume for his best-gifted pupil ; the studious mechanic, 
when his day’s work is over, will neglect the morning 
paper for his pages ; even among the frivolous of Mudie 
his writings are in at least occasional demand ; and his 
public is not bounded by our four seas. We may leave 
America out of account, since with beautiful docility the 
States read whatever we read as a matter of course ; but 
Dr. Smiles has a Continental audience. He has been 
translated into French, German, Norwegian, and other 
much less known tongues, whilst in Italy he is said to be 
All this shows that he reaches and 
His works are 


in great request. 
satisfies some principle in human nature. 
almost a distinct literary variety—a type which a past age 
might have recognised as readily as our own. Had he 


flourished with Hogarth, the Idle Apprentice might have 
been pictured in act to spurn a copy of Self-Help, or (hap- 
pier thought !) being converted from a rake to a prig by its 
perusal ; nay, had his lot been cast in a more distant clime 
and aremoter age, one can well imagine how brisk would 
have been the demand for his masterpieces at every book- 
seller's in Askelon and Gath. 
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One cannot explain this popularity by the fascination of 
his style ; for no human being ever collocated words with 
less idea of the uses to which they may and should be put. 
In the expression of thought Dr. Smiles is as ungainly 
and ungraceful as it is well possible to be. There are 
many bad ‘stylists,’ as the author of Self-Help would 
say, from the leader-writer of The Daily Telegraph up to 
Ouida herself, who all have yet a certain force; but 
they are not like Dr. Smiles. It is not so much that 
he owns a bad style as that he doesn’t own any style 
at all. His manner as distinguished from his matter is 
absolutely flat and colourless. If you want a parallel you 
must cut the page in which Professor Robertson Smith 
discusses Semitic antiquities, or follow Mr. Barnett Smith 
as with loving yet wooden pen he records the great deeds 
of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. But even 
these masters of literary commonplace scarce rival him. 
Nor, again, can his renown be put down to his learning. 
He is a man of wide, if not always accurate, informa- 
tion; but he is not, and has never professed to be, an 
authority on any subject. If he were, it might not help 
him much. The world is sufficiently plenished with dons 
and gentlemen of like kidney, ‘with loads of learned 
lumber in the head,’ for whom the reading public cares 
not at all. It must also be added that none of Dr. Smiles’s 
work shows much sense of preparation and arrangement. 
Se/f-Help and the small change of it, Character, Duty, 
Thrifi, are little better than a hotch-potch of anecdotes. 
Still in a hotch-potch of anecdotes we have already a partial 
explanation. Dr. Smiles is not dull. Self-Help, for in- 
stance, is full of amusing stories and incidents, so that 
open it where you will you will light on something readable. 
The art of being interesting is one which this man of 
light and leading has studied for many years with zeal, 
industry, and success. He has led a busy life, and mixed 
much with persons of ordinary action. He knows the man 
in the street, and can tell what will ‘fetch’ him. He 
goes to some biography, guts it of interest, bakes the 
spoils under a paste of his own rolling, and so contents 
the general stomach, even the stomach of Bottles. Of 
course he has improved by long practice. Self-Help, 
by which he is still best known, appeared as long ago 
as 1859; but before that he had tried his hand on 
various subjects. As a medical man he had written on 
The Nature and Management of Children; as an editor he 
had written a clap-trap History of Ireland and the Irish 
People ; as a secretary of railways he had written The Life 
of Stephenson. These three works all evince the same 
desire to get at the interesting. From this point of view 
the last is the best, both in subject and treatment. The 
first two, indeed, never got beyond their first edition; but 
if they did not instruct the public they instructed their 
author. He knew ever after how to spice his dish so as 
to suit the palate of the British Philistine, even Bottles. 
His Lives of the Engineers, though merely a compilation, was 
enormously successful; and so were the other numbers 
of the Self-Help series already mentioned. His Huguenots : 
their Settlements in England and Ireland is a work of a 
higher class than any of the others: it is based on ori- 
ginal authorities, there is a deeper note about it, and 
yet... .!—to give him a hard phrase—he might, have been 
more successful if less fortunate ; but he has his reward, 
and why should others mourn? The most popular of his 
recent efforts was his Life of a Scotch Naturalist. The 
attractions in the career of Edward lay ‘like metals in 
amine’ till he discovered them in the remote region of 
Banff, worked them up, and made them current counters. 
His Life of Dick, the Thurso Baker is in something the same 
vein, but it has the staleness of an idea already a little 
passé. Only once—in his Biography of George Moore—has 
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he failed of late to please his Bottles. But the subject 
was not a good one: the city merchant who ‘thought it 
impossible for anything interesting to be written about 
George Moore’ was not far wrong. The thing, too, is 
confessedly hack-work done to order: ‘I have written 
this book at the earnest request of Mrs. Moore.’ The 
‘merchant and philanthropist’ was, indeed, as dull a dog 
as ever lived. 

Whilst this faculty of catching what is interesting 
to so many will explain much of the success of Dr. 
Smiles, there are other things that help. The run of 
didactic works is justly condemned as dull ; yet is there 
a special satisfaction in the perusal of the few that (like 
those of our author) are not so. You kill two birds with 
one stone. You are amused and you are instructed at 
the same time. The idea is fallacious as regards the Self- 
Help volumes, for there you get no clear conception on 
any subject whatever. The great majority of readers never 
find this out, but there is a more attractive and dangerous 
fallacy in the idea after which these works are framed. Dr. 
Smiles makes no account of genius and little of difference 
of capacity. To him Shakespeare is simply a man who 
worked hard at writing plays. Industry and perseverance, 
a little courage and determination, and the whole mystery 
is explained. Such is the purport of the numerous and 
entertaining examples wherewith he illustrates the half- 
truths and commonplaces serving him for texts. low 
soothing all this to the vanity of the half-educated man 
of mediocre intellect! ‘I am only indolent,’ he thinks ; 
‘were I more active I could make myself a name in the 
world.’ The reflection does not make him a bit more 
diligent, but it does make him a great deal more of a 
prig. And so we cannot credit Self-Help with even the 
negative virtue of harmlessness. 





PARIS IN LONDON. 


N over-bold historian of the Hsthetic Movement once 
gravely informed the world that Messrs. Whistler, 
Strudwick, Spencer Stanhope, and Walter Crane were the 
most distinguished members of the Impressionist School. 
The conjunction of names is a little unfortunate, but 
at least James M‘Neill was dragged in (as Velasquez on 
another occasion), and the utterance never received serious 
consideration. The group of artists who have recently 
opened an exhibition of their works at the Goupil Gallery 
have committed a far less venial error than the ill-informed 
critic. They have loudly trumpeted it forth to the world 
that they are ‘the London Impressionists,’ and there really 
is no reason why Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, 
or Mr. Horsley, R.A., should not contend with them for the 
title. There are certain appellations which modesty scarcely 
permits a man to claim for himself. It is not customary 
for the most decorously mannered, the most irreproachably 
attired young person to proclaim himself a gentleman ; and 
the writer of verse who is not greedy of ridicule waits for 
others to confer upon him the title of poet. And it had 
been more becoming if Messrs. Steer, Sickert, Roussel 
and Co. had not asserted themselves to be the English 
representatives of a distinguished French School. From 
an examination of the works hung in Bond Street it is 
impossible to discover what the ‘group’ means by ‘ Impres- 
sionism.’ Its aims and methods are as varied as pos- 
sible. But this difficulty it has very evidently appreciated, 
and two of the fellowship have kindly come to the rescue 
of the public. Mr. George Thomson has declared in 
print that Impressionism is decorative, not realistic ; that 
it purposely eliminates unessential details ; that it is in- 
deed the method of Crome, Constable, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, and Holbein. The arrogance of this statement is 
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inconceivable. For it means that Mr. Thomson and his 
colleagues claim to be the heirs and successors of the Old 
Masters—that they alone adhere to the time-honoured 
tradition in accordance with which the great art of every 
age has been produced. If we accept Mr. Thomson’s 
definition, we must perforce acknowledge that it is the 
end of every painter’s ambition to make good his claim to 
the title of Impressionist. To paint what one sees—nay 
more, to make fine decoration of it—is surely a high ideal; 
and it is difficult to understand the reckless vanity of 
those who deliberately assert that they have made this 
ideal a reality. 

There is, however, another construction. The term 
Impressionism has been generally applied to the method 
of a certain modern school in Paris upon which Manet 
and Monet have conferred distinction. The eloquent 
gentlemen who have been at so much trouble to puff 
their wares are anxious to make light of their obliga- 
tion to foreign Masters. Yet it is apparent to any one 
who visits the Exhibition that the majority of our gifted 
Impressionists are recording not their own impressions 
but Another's. Had it not been for Monet’s example 
few of the masterpieces which now adorn the walls of 
the Goupil Gallery would ever have sprung into being. It 
is Mr. George Thomson’s ambition to be decorative ; and 
this he hopes to accomplish by the adoption of whatever 
is unpleasing in Monet’s colour and method. The source 
of Mr. Steer’s inspiration is so obvious that much of his 
work, adroit and clever as it is, seems rather copied than 
imitated. We do not desire to underrate the importance 
of Monet’s achievement. He has genius, he has invention; 
above all, he is a brilliant experimentalist. He has made 
an important addition to the material of art, and with ex- 
traordinary energy he has dared to paint what before him 
was deemed unpaintable: to put colours upon his canvas 
from which the boldest innovators had shrunk in horror. 
With what brilliant effect Monet’s method may be applied 
by a master of his craft has been proved by Mr. Sargent, 
who has no place among the London Impressionists. But 
it may be doubted whether the French master ever accom- 
plished a triumph in‘decoration ; and it is quite certain that, 
except in the case of those who have something of his own 
cleverness, self-conscious imitation of his works leads to 
nought but failure. One of the group has kindly under- 
taken to enlighten our darkness on the subject of Impres- 
sionism, and has laid down a definition which we cordially 
recommend to the consideration of his friends: ‘ False 
*‘ quality ” arises from an effort to achieve without sufficient 
knowledge an execution like that of some one else.’ If 
this truth had only been taken to heart, we should have 
heard very little of these London Impressionists. 

When half-a-dozen painters play in public at being 
something which they are not, only disaster can ensue. 
Where sincerity is not, it is idle to expect achievement. 
It would be interesting to know how long Mr. Fred 
Brown and Mr. Francis James have been Impressionists, 
and upon what they base their claim to the title. Is it 
because they work out of doors? So does Mr. Goodall. 
They have no method which is distinctively their own ; 
their works are evidently not finished at a sitting; and, 
as atmospheric conditions alter, they are unlikely to be 
genuine impressions if they are worked upon a second time. 
When the curtain falls upon the little drama at present 
enacting in Bond Street, there is no reason why one sec- 
tion of the greup should not hold an exhibition entitled 
the ‘ London Pre-Raphaelites.’ They might make an in- 
teresting series of pastiches of Rossetti and Mr. Madox 
Brown, with whom they have at least as much sympathy as 
they have with Monet. The British craze for humbug and 
advertisement is responsible for the self-styled Impres- 
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sionists no less than for the Crafty Artsmen. Mr. Thom- 
son is as anxious as the president of the Unpretentious 
Society to chatter (in the evening papers) of his high aims 
and ingenious methods. The artist’s proper medium is 
paint, and when he condescends to write introductions to 
his own catalogues it is but a confession that on canvas 
at least he is inarticulate. And is not the Art Congress 
provided for the likes of him ? 


A SCOTS MENTONE. 


bee coup d’il,’ says with excusable enthusiasm one 

of the most painstaking of the numerous ‘local his- 
torians’ who have in these latter days taken to conferring 
upon Scotland the dubious benefit of their Dryasdust indus- 
try, ‘is singularly attractive ; and it is commonly reported 
that the world-renowned Turner paid a visit on one ocea- 
sion to Sir Robert Preston at Valleyfield, and assured him 
that Culross Bay was equal in beauty to the Bay of Naples.’ 
The compliment is a questionable one, even if it be not 
apocryphal. ‘The ‘world-renowned Turner’ said a num- 
ber of unwise and insincere things in his time ; but he is 
also credited with a number of unwise and insincere things 
which he never said. The Firth of Clyde, too, is dotted 
with bays which are ‘equal in beauty to the Bay of Naples’ 
in the ostentatiously expressed opinion of residenters who 
have defaced them with their desirable villa-residences ; 
and the comparison, in consequence, is rather a reflection 
upon what is almost, if not altogether, the prettiest and 
quaintest bend in the Firth of Forth. Cobbett, who had a 
sharp eye as well as a sharp tongue, said more moderately 
and quite authentically : ‘Culross is a very beautiful spot, 
rising up and bending round by the side of the water—as 
beautiful a place as any to be found about the Isle of Wight 
or Southampton. It was impossible for one to see it with- 
out thinking of the New Forest or Netley Abbey Woods.’ 
Yes, within some twenty-five miles of Edinburgh, mid- 
way on the Firth between Granton and Stirling, hangs a 
little village of some four hundred inhabitants, ‘ fair, with 
orchard-lawns and bowery hollows, crowned with summer 
sea,’ which in course of time will develop into the Mentone 
of Scotland. As yet it is unknown to the cheap-tripper. It 
is some seven miles from Dunfermline and the black smoke 
of civilisation. Even railway enterprise has been very mer- 
ciful: the nearest station is three miles off and is hard to 
approach. But Culross cannot always hope to escape from 
the ravages of modern progress. 
Forth Bridge brings it within a perilously easy distance of 
Edinburgh ; and the construction of a railway along the 
coast between Queensferry and Alloa can only be a ques- 
tion of a short time. Then, doubtless, the builder will be 
For whoever has seen the quaint little town, 


The completion of the 


let loose. 
embosomed in trees, straggling down in irregular terraces 
to the sea from the top of a hill surmounted with an old 
Norman church and the ruins of a monastery, gets into 
raptures over it, and writes to some newspaper that this 
of all places in Scotland is the one to die if not to live in. 
Unfortunately, too, there is no doubt as to the salubrity 
of Culross. ‘In winter,’ one hears, and sighs as he hears, 
‘the proximity of the sea, and the sheltered position of 
the district as regards the north and north-east secures for 
it a mildness of temperature that will almost vie with that 
of Bute and Arran.’ But 


in spring the neighbourhood is aglow with daffodils, and 


Snow never lies on its slopes. 


in autumn you may, in the most literal of senses, sit under 
your own fig-tree, none willing or daring to make you 
afraid. 

Culross is doomed, doubtless ; for it is needed by that 
section of our bourgeoisie that cannot afford to spend a 
portion of every year in the Riviera. But there is a 
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melancholy pleasure in lingering in it yet awhile, and 
breathing the air of its dignified and cloistered seclusion. 
It will probably live only too lively a life in the future ; but 
it lives in the meantime on an interesting and useful past. 
Culross is haunted by the ghosts of old Scotland. A vil- 
lage it seems, and it is; but there would be danger in so 
describing it to a stray citizen whom you may stumble 
on when, having landed from a small boat on the pier, 
you have made your way to the Cross or the pictur- 
esque Town House. In that case you will be very forcibly 
reminded that it is a royal and parliamentary burgh, that 
it has its provost, magistrates, and town council, and 
that it enjoys the proud privilege of helping to return 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman to Parliament. There are, per- 
haps, suggestions of Old Sarum about Culross. Sometimes 
the task of manning it municipally is a difficult one to over- 
take. Once it had to advertise for a provost. On another 
occasion its then Parliamentary representative, when mak- 
ing his annual visit to his constituents, delivered an address 
toan audience of one, exclusive of the chairman and seven 
reporters. But all concerned were equal to this occasion. 
The member spoke for an hour by the clock, and two 
columns by the daily newspapers. When he had finished, 
the chairman asked the audience to take his place. This 
done, he proceeded to heckle his representative in proper 
form ; even a vote of thanks was passed, with some skilful 
doubling. But the Culross citizens of to-day take greater 
stock of their ghosts than of themselves. Each of them has 
on a shelf a copy of The Heart of Mid-Lothian, with the 
page turned down at these words: ‘The hammermen of 
Edinburgh are to my mind afore the world for making 
stancheons, ring-bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks, and they 
are na that bad at girdles for carcakes either, though the 
Culross hammermen have the gree for that.’ This passage 
recalls the busiest industrial and burghal days of Culross, 
when her hammermen had a monopoly of the girdle- 
making of Scotland. They constituted a powerful trade- 
union, one of whose leading spirits was ‘Duncane Prymrois, 
otherwise Duncan Primrose, father to Gilbert Primrose, 
barber-surgeon to James vi., and ancestor of Lord Rose- 
bery. A member of that preposterous body known as the 
Greek Committee once said ina fine frenzy of enthusiasm, 
‘Though Greece has no longer her Byron, she has still her 
Rosebery.’ But Athens, as well as London, must give 
place to Culross. The Rosebery that is qualifying for the 
leadership of the Home Rule Party by sitting for years on 
the fence is emphatically her Rosebery. 

But it is the memories of the ecclesiastical rather than 
of the industrial past of Culross that remain largest in the 
memory of the visitor. 
its monks have left more traces behind them than have 
even its hammermen. 


In the ruins of its monastery 


Culross Abbey—the name is still 
perpetuated in a not too modern country-house in the 
district—was in its time one of the most peaceful and yet 
most important centres of religious life and essentially 
medieval culture in Scotland. It was the home of St. 
Serf, and, according to legend, gave Glasgow St. Mungo. 
One of its abbots, Sir James Inglis, was killed in a fray 
by a neighbouring landed proprietor about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Apart from the ruins of the 
monastery, with their curious vaults and long passages 
that according to common belief stretch far beneath 
not only the land but the sea, the quaint little town 
has many relics of the days when it was civilly as well 
as topographically dominated by the Abbey. One house 
has on its front an inscription in good and pious Greek, 
while at the top of another—a tenement of a kind 
which somehow recalls Old Edinburgh—is a room of the 
narrowest dimensions, commanding a view of the Forth, 
and known, not perhaps on good historical grounds, as 
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‘The Study.’ Even the Reformation had some respect 
for Culross Abbey. The Established Church which stands 
near the ruins of the monastery is an exceptionally im- 
posing one for a parish of such a size as Culross. It is, 
besides, one of the few parishes left in Scotland that com- 
mand the services of two ministers. The founders of the 
Abbey were wise in their generation when they erected for 
themselves so comfortable a dwelling on such a delight- 
ful Mount of Observation, stretching down to the Firth, 
which, cabined, cribbed, and confined at Queensferry, 
here widens out to a breadth of five miles. This little 
corner of Perthshire—for though separated from the larger 
portion of that county by Clackmannan, it belongs to it— 
is the cosiest and most dignified of solitudes within easy 
distance of the Scottish capital. One shudders to look 
forward to the day when Culross will be included in the 
list of ‘fashionable watering-places’: yet that day is pro- 
bably not far off. 





OF MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 


‘LIMES change and men, and comic songs change with 

them. There is a great gulf fixed between the 
humourous ditties which unbent the brows of our sires and 
grandsires and those before which we tremble and turn 
and are bored to-day. The change, it must be owned, is not 
altogether to our advantage. It is a good thing, no doubt, 
that Sam Hall, the tremendous chant which Thackeray 
loved, is no longer a public possibility ; it is a better thing 
still that little or nothing is left of the full-blown ribaldry 
of the artists of the Coal Hole and the Judge and Jury. But 
these peculiarities apart, we are a good deal less fortunate 
than our ancestors in this matter of comic songs, and he 
will deserve well of morals and the arts who shall touch 
them with reform. Some thirty years ago the popular 
type was still that combination of song and speech which 
was carried nearest to perfection by the elder Mathews, 
and which, as exampled in Bartlemy Fair, for instance, 
and Brave Militia Muster Folk, demanded in its practi- 
tioners not only a good deal of humourous perception but 
a genuine gift of mimicry. Rightly to deliver a song of 
this sort the singer had to be a veritable artist, and to 
possess a number of differences besides a stylish tailor 
and a mastery of costermonger slang. Again, it may be 
that in modern opera there is a certain lack of melody ; 
it is a fact, at any rate, that the modern comic song 
is seldom or never sung to operatic numbers, while 
its predecessor was often wedded to the music of 
Mozart and Rossini, of Auber and Heérold and Adolph 
Adam. Many of us are old enough to remember the in- 
spiriting chant of Hearthstones ! a Penny a Lump, which 
was fitted to the great air from Fra Diavolo ; the My Flash 
Man has gone to Sea and the complaint of All round my Hat 
which made the round of the world on wings from Zampa ; 
the lamentation for the decline and fall of Punch, which 
was based upon the prettiest refrain in les Pantins de 
Violette. But none of us have heard the like of these 
things at any latter-day music hall. The fashion of them 
is dead : they are with the roses and the snows of forty 
years syne. Then, many of us can recall the admirable 
little ‘ vocalised comedies’ of John Parry and the elabo- 
rate and exacting ‘chants’ and ‘ medleys’ of Sam Cowell 
—Alonzo the Brave and The Lost Child and all the rest of 
them—with the latter Master’s Billy Barlow (that harm- 
less and amusing kinsman of Macaire), his Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, his Villikins and his Dinah (sung, they say, to 
a medley of Lulli’s), and a world of jovial ditties more. 
We are fortunate if we can; for we were really amused 
by them. And we are fortunate if we cannot ; for then 
it becomes impossible to realise to the full the degradation 
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that has fallen upon the art of the comic singer, nor the 
change beyond report, thought, or, belief which has been 
operated in the matter and manner of the comic song. 
Perhaps the best of modern music-hall songs are those 
which, as invented for and delivered by Miss Jenny Hill 
and Miss Bessie Bellwood, may lay some sort of claim to 
consideration as little studies of character and manners. 
The character is always of the lowest, the manners are of 
necessity the essence of Cockneyfied vulgarity. But of 
both these ladies it may be said that each is in her way an 
artist: her voice has the absolute twang, her utterance 
the right rankness of accent ; her patter is inimitably shrill 
and rapid; she is so clever that she makes us forgive 
and forget whatever we should remember and reprove. 
‘A reg’lar scorchin’ ’ot ‘un,’ sings the artist, ‘is our old 
gal’; and the fact that ‘our old gal’ is a wife and a 
mother, and should for shame’s sake be more decently 
described, becomes of no more importance than that the 
singer should proceed, in unworthy emulation, to vaunt her 
own great qualities, and to 
‘Bet a bob with you, that in a year or two, 
Ill be just as big a ’ot ’un as our old gal.’ 
In the same spirit you hear her tell how ‘The master 
whacks the missis, the missis whacks the kids’; and sketch 
with wonderful glibness and propriety the whole conditions 
of a drunken and quarrelsome household : 
‘ They are a lot of ’ot ’uns that resides next door.’ 
In another of her songs she thus confesses herself : 
‘You may get over hills and dales, you may get over mountains, 
You may get over difficulties with some other gal ; 
You may get over water-butts, you may get over fountains, 
But I ‘ll take particular notice that you don’t get over Sal.’ 
In another she dashes off a caricature of the ideal ’Arry— 
*°Arry, Arry! 
There you are, then, ’Arry ; 
I say, ’Arry, 
By Jove, you ave a don !’— 
with inimitable brio and a justness and variety of intona- 
tion within the compass of not even Miss Farren herself. 
In all the effect is the same. These lyrics have a basis of 
reality ; the matter of them is appropriate to the manner ; 
the singer does her work with uncommon dexterity and 
gusto ; and they pass for a good deal better than they 
are. Miss Bellwood’s What cheer,’Ria? is of the same 
stamp and belongs to the same category. Maria once 
went (it appears) to the shilling seats at an East-end 
music hall; she was recognised by her friends in the 
other less lofty parts of the house ; and she tells us, with 
amazing point and propriety, both in speech and in song, 
what they said to her and what she said to them: 
“What cheer, “Ria? ’Ria’s on the job. 
What cheer, "Ria? Did you speculate a bob? 
Oh, ’Ria, she’s a toff, and she looks immensikoff ’— 
and all the rest of it. Yet another variety of the same 
species, yet another avatar of what is called the ‘ favourite 
serio-comic, is the song which expresses a certain ideal of 
sly and captivating artfulness, as understood by and em- 
bodied in the vocalist : 
‘I’ve cut my wisdom teeth, some a-top, some underneath ; 
And if you don’t believe it, come and have a try.’ 
But of this and its analogues the less said the better, 
In the death of George Leybourne, the ‘ Lion Comique,’ 
and its best exponent, the ‘ Swell Song, as it is called, 
suffered irreparable change. 


It is still popular, however, 
even if it has no longer the commanding ascendancy of 
its prime, when Slap ! Bang ! could rouse all England to 
vocal fury, and the brute called Champagne Charley was a 
greater popular hero than ever Guy of Warwick. Tedious, 
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fatuous, inexpressibly false and silly, it is yet, in its way, 
as good and complete a manifestation of a certain sort 
of music-hall ideal as has yet been produced. It pic- 
tures the British Aristocrat, not as he is, but as his ad- 
mirers think he ought to be: proud, that is to say, of 
his birth, his wealth, his style, his soothing experiences 
among the fair— 

‘Once they have kissed me 

They cannot resist me’ 
and, above all, of his tailor. To do himself full justice, its 
conditions compel him to sport a crimson tie in combina- 
tion with a yellow ulster; or to afficher a well-cut scarlet 
coat, with lavender gloves and a glossy white hat ; or— 
best and most ‘guiver’ of all—to produce himself in 
evening dress, with the added glory of a velvet collar. He 
must also be equipped with great store of clean pocket- 
handkerchiefs, which he is wont to discover, unfold, and 
flourish with the true Belgravian air, and to scatter broad- 


cast about the stage, to the inexpressible excitement of 


dashing bricklayers from the Harrow Road, of ‘ galliant 
gents’ from Shepherd’s Bush and the purlieus of the 
Elephant and Castle. Also, his blond moustache is 
like unto that of Ouida’s heroes; he leans upon a noble 


bamboo; he often bears in his dexter hand a bottle of 
that brand—Clicquot, Moét and Chandon, Louis Renouf 


—which has best succeeded in commending itself to his 
exquisite palate. Sometimes he is a WRollicking Ram, 
and is ‘out all night till the broad daylight, and home 
with the milk in the morning’; or he ‘dines at Simson’s 
in the Strand, and sips his sparkling ’ock’ ; or he relates 
the ‘sweet faults’ of which he and his like—‘ we swells 
of the Upper Ten Thousand ’—are expected to be guilty, 
‘after the opera is over, after the opera is done’ ; or he 
struts it as the ‘ Masher King’ ; or he is the Anacreon of a 
famous cri : 

‘ Louis Renouf is the wine for me, 

Sparkling bright as the deep blue sea’ ; 
or he shows you how, in soft society, the ‘ proper correct 
thing ’s the Afternoon Crawl’; or how, whoever his rivals, 
he’s ‘par excellence the idol of the day.’ He is always 
unconsciously funny. But, when all is said, he was never 
so funny as when, being a British peer (if memory is 
faithful), he assured his hearers of the excellence of his 
manners at the festal board : 

‘I never eat peas with my knife 

When I go out to dine, 
Nor yet pass round my soup-plate twice ; 
It’s quite out of my line.’ 


He was always a dull dog at the best. But dull dog as 
he was and is, he has or had the female of his species. 
She is the lady who ‘promenades the spa, and ‘on the 
spa at Scarboro’ who ‘does the la-di-da,’ and all the rest 
of it. She is commonly known as a ‘dashing serio, and 
must not be confounded with her sister, the ‘serio’ who 
is simply ‘pleasing’ or ‘admired.’ An offshoot of theirs, 
who has also much in common with the Burlesque Prince, 
is the artist whose aim it is to touch the swell ideal with 


the charm of gaiety and extravagance. She is always of 


the fairer sex ; she dresses somewhat in the fashion of a 
hero of pantomime ; her utterances are sprightly and sig- 
nificant indeed, as here is one, and one of the best, to 
show : 
‘He’s got ten thou. a year, 
Titty-fol-lol, 
Moustaches down to here, 
Titty-fol-lol . 
As he walks the Ladies’ Mile 
The girls upon him smile. . 


’ 


and so forth, and so forth. It suggests (and it is) the 
‘intense inane’; but, as sung by the late Nelly Power, it 


was not inane at all, but intellectual and even vivacious. 
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THE TURNING-POINT IN A GOLF MATCH. 


JT tak’s a heid to write a poem,’ we lately read in the 
visitors’ book of a hotel in Inverness. ‘This wise 
remark at once called up to mind the inimitable criticism 
of the St. Andrews caddy, when he was disgusted at the 
miserable play of a learned Professor: ‘ Ye jist skutter at 
gowf; it’s easy eneuch teachin’ laddies Greek an’ thae 
things; but it needs a heid tae play gowf.’ Yes, sensible 
Skipper, that is true! For there is a grand study in the 
game; and more than mere handicraft is sometimes 
brought in at the ‘turning-point’ of a golf match. Far 
more calculation and nerve and seizing of the occasion 
are required than nine out of ten players would at first 
conceive. 

Yet have you not often heard the remarks in the Club 
on an evening after a glorious day’s play—sometimes pro- 
longed to be a bore—about the turning-points of success 
or failure? ‘That steal o’ the Major’s at the Corner-o’-the- 
Dyke fairly finished me!’ ‘The stimy that I holed at the 
Short Hole fairly paralysed Jackson ; he never looked up 
again. ‘Who could have played against Sibbald’s long- 
cleek fluke at the Ginger-Beer Hole?’ ‘The tables were 
turned by my laying a putt dead the whole length of the 
green at the Long Hole.’ The caddies, too, who take an 
interest in their masters’ play—as used to be—will discuss 
the merits of the matches in the club-makers’ shops. ‘ Man, 
we pit the “ peter”’ on the Kornel, by holin’ in twa aff the 
middle spune at the Heathery Hole.’ ‘The nerves got 
on Sir Charles when we laid deid oot o’ the bunker at the 
third hole gaun oot.” ‘When the Doctor gets twa ahead, 
his tail gets up, an’ there ’s nae haddin’ o’ ’m.’ 

Though such things are sometimes magnified, alike by 
gainers and losers, still there are undoubtedly critical 
turning-points in keenly contested matches. One of the 
greatest on record, we pointed out in a former paper, 
was when Allan and Tom were four holes behind and only 
eight to play (after playing a hundred holes) against the 
two Dunns of Musselburgh. By play unequalled in the 
whole history of the game, Allan and Tom gained the first 
hole by a brilliant series of strokes, and turned the match ; 
for they ultimately won the £400. 

But Forgan (the club-maker to the Prince of Wales) the 
other day brought up to our remembrance a most notable 
example of this remarkable turning of the tables in a great 
emergency. Allan and Erskine Wemyss were playing 
against Willie Park and Hastie (M.P.) for a heavy bet over 
St. Andrews Links. All were keen players. Who can 
forget the rich complexion and commanding appearance 
of the Laird of Wemyss Castle ? He had every confidence 
in the champion. Yet Park was playing well, and Hastie 
never missed a ball. After two rounds’ struggle, Park and 
his partner were one ahead and only two to play. Camp- 
bell of Saddell was backing the winners : 

‘Hear Saddell say, 
‘* Now, by the piper who the pibroch played 
Before old Moses, we are one ahead, 
And only two to play—a special coup ! 


” 


Three five-pound notes to one !”—‘* Done, sir, with you,” ’ 


John Blackwood at once said, for his faith in Allan was 
marvellous, almost mesmeric. On went the game, till 
Park laid his partner on the green, and Wemyss put Allan 
in the road. Yet, though playing two more from such a 
hazard, the champion would not give in; his pluck never 
wavered, Think of the odds against him now! A thou- 
sand to one would scarcely have been taken. But we 
remember Allan cautiously studying the ground ; back 
and forward he went from the hole to the ball—some 
twenty yards distant. His favourite iron he took from 
Da’, who whispered in the champion’s ear: ‘ Ye can doo’t.’ 
With the inimitable balance of golfing genius, he pitched 
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the ball from the hard road up to the top footpath within a 
hair’s-breadth of the spot where he and Da’ had calculated 
the pitch would require to be, and the ball trickled down 
the slope and safely landed in the hole. Hastie was 
paralysed ; he funked his putt, and ran it a yard and a 
half past the hole. Park putted with an expected result ; 
the tables were turned : 

* Seized with surprise, th’ affrighted hero stands, 

And feebly tips the ball with trembling hands ; 

The creeping ball its want of force complains, 

A grassy tuft the loit’ring orb detains.’ 
In other words, Park was short in his putt, and lost the 
hole. All was now square. For the last hole Allan played 
off one of his most brilliant drives—his heart exulting at 
the marvellous turn, success engendering success in this 
as in other matters. But Park pressed and slipped and 
‘burned’ his ball, thus losing the splendid match by one 
hole. The champion’s praises were celebrated in glorious 
style; the tiro became persuaded that Allan could do 
anything with the ball ; and true golfers saw that occasion- 
ally the real genius of the game can do wonders just at 
the critical emergency. 

This failure of Park’s is by no means uncommon. It is 

a staggering thing to have one’s calculations all upset in a 
moment by an unexpected turn of play. Park funked his 
putt—but who would not in the circumstances? Park 
pressed his drive—but that was a mistake ; for easily could 
he outdrive Allan. The nerves were on him ; and, in that 
case, pressing was a false move. In fact, Young Tom 
Morris was the only one we ever knew who could succeed 
in almost every case of pressing. But then he was the 





champion—after Allan’s death, of course—for four succes- 
sive years ; and a man with such exceptional powers could 
do far more than ordinary players or even professionals 
can ever dream of attempting without certain failure. 
Yet all golfers know the temptation to press a little when 
driving from the tee, after seeing a brilliant swipe from an 
opponent who leads. 

There is another good case on record of a turning-point 
ina golf match. In a celebrated tussle between Jamie 
Anderson (Da’s son) and a young English professional 
golfer at Prestwick, Jamie was behind, and at a critical 
part of the game had to play the odds in a wrist-iron shot 
to his opponent, who was lying within easy holing dis- 
tance. The hole was in a hollow. Jamie advanced, 
glanced at the ground, and played a wrist pitch on to the 
slope beyond the hole—as only Jamie in his day could 
play the iron—and so exactly did he calculate the distance 
that the ball ran back into the hole. At this undoubted 
piece of brilliant play—in other hands a ‘ fluke’—Jamie’s 
rival was so disconcerted that he missed the short putt and 
finally lost the match. 





Sometimes an artifice is used by players to turn a 
match. A brilliant amateur was one day playing a rather 
tricky professional at St. Andrews. A fair ‘ gallery’ was 
in attendance to see the splendid play. The game had 
been going on very steadily, most of the holes having 
been halved; and at the Corner-of-the-Dyke Hole the 
match was all square and twoto play. Both drove well off 
the tee, and they had to approach the hole at the Swilean 
Burn. In this case the course was altered from the right 





to the left, in order to preserve the teeing grounds—a 
matter which Old Tom most judiciously studies. The 
Burn was in flood. The amateur was in doubt as to what 
club he should take, and thought of his cleek. Suddenly 
the professional turned to his caddy and said, pretty 
loudly, ‘See ma lang spune, laddie!’ His unsuspicious 
antagonist changed his mind and took his long spoon 
and drove right into the Burn. ‘Then the wily fellow, who 
had made his loud remark for this very purpose, smiled 
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grimly, took his cleek, and lay on the green, winning the 
hole, putting his opponent out of temper, and gaining the 
match. The beaten man confessed that he was very properly 
punished for not using his own judgment and playing his 
own game. 

Sometimes one commences a match ‘ out of his play’ ; 
but after a time he gets into his game and retrieves his 
losses. The writer was on one occasion playing for the 
St. Andrews Club Medal, when he was nine strokes be- 


hind his opponent at the sixth hole out, being quite off 


his game ; but six threes in succession showed his hand 
could get in again ; and he won the medal, after all, in 90 
strokes. Hugh Philp in a match lost all the nine holes 
out ; but gathering himself together he made a splendid 
three at the first return hole ; and, taking hole after hole 
from that turning-point, halved the match. One must 
not depend upon Micawber-like ‘turning up’ at golf; yet 
all players are familiar with marvellous instances of critical 
skill being displayed just at the right time to alter the 
whole chances of the match. ‘He jist keepit that ane till 
he needed it,’ Lang Willie would say—truly, for the ex- 
perienced player has the faculty ready for emergencies. 

J. G. M°Puerson. 





AN OLD SCOTS CHILDHOOD. 
ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE came into this world at 


a time when he could well have been spared: the 
year being 1811, and the place Springfield, in the parish 
of Oldhamstocks. The price of wheat just then was £5, 5s. 
per quarter 





a pound less than it changed hands at in the 
following year. You may look in vain for Alexander’s name 
in the register, as the fee was a shilling, and a shilling 
could be put to a much better use in those days than 
registering a child. Somerville pére at the birth of his 
eleventh was working as a mason’s labourer for 15s. a week 
—the highest wage he everearned. He and his wife were 
rich in the possession of a small pane of glass, and, when they 
flitted from one Berwickshire house to another, carried this 
pane with them, fixing it in each of the hovels they inha- 
bited. Time and the pages of his son’s book have glorified 
the life of this labouring Scot, with whom fortune dealt 
so hardly. To him the pursuit of pleasure was unreal 
thing that never crossed his orbit. He prayed, sang, and 
read the Bible every night of his life, and was withal 
sober, cheerful, and industrious, with a drink bill that in 
forty years failed to top forty shillings. He died at 
Thriepland Hill, whence he had removed from Spring- 
field, on the Whitsunday term of the year 1834, the 
morning being fine, and he confident in a glorious re- 
surrection. 





a 


Thriepland Hill was Alexander’s earliest recollection. 
It belonged to the estate of Branxton, which later became 
merged in the territory of Hunter of Thurston. The boy 
knew of a virgin hill-side, dotted with boulder stones and 
the coffins of chieftains fallen in forgotten battles, where 
plough had never furrowed. There he used to play and 
gather gowans, while his mother hovered about the Lady’s 
Well, bleaching the web she had woven from the spun 
yarn. When tired of playing, and the gathering of gowans 
had got dull, he would lie on his stomach and ponder 
after the fashion of thoughtful children over the why and 
the whence and the whither of the vain little spring that 
gushed from a passage of impenetrable gloom into the 
Lady's Well. It was well that nature, in some mea- 
sure, sufficed for the boy; for, saving his two sisters, 
he knew no children. But he knew old children: 
in the next cottage, huddled the live-long day, in 
either corner of the unwieldy fireplace, in dotage and 
decay, a peasant and his wife. They both {talked at 
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the same time, and for hours at a time: she of the 
young men who had made love to her, with an occasional 
outburst of wonder that ‘Old Tam there ever got her,’ 
and he of the fairies. He told how they had borrowed 
his harrows to harrow in the fairy corn-seed, and how 
when the harvest was failing they would trip to the 
help of the harvesters, which was all very real to Alex- 
ander Somerville. When a stray stranger caught the 
boy and talked to him of the great world that throbbed 
and ate its heart out yonder behind the hills, he only 
smiled incredulously. The fairies and their ways were 
infinitely more possible to him than those dream cities 
with their stretching streets and hundred spires. 

The child, like everybody else, suffered in the dear years 
of 1816 and 1817. The family lived mainly on potatoes, 
bad and few, with for dinner sometimes the addition of a 
couple of salt herrings divided into six portions. The 
bread-winner at that time was slaving in the lime-kilns 
two miles distant, and thither he tramped, day by day, his 
pockets bulging with a hunk of ‘cake’ made of oatmeal and 
a bottle of milk, leaving his cottage each morning about 
the hour when 

‘ The breaths of kissing night and morn 

Were mingled in the western sky.’ 
Had it not been for his decaying teeth, barley and beans 
would have taken the place of oatmeal. But if Somer- 
ville pére lived laborious days, so did his children. In 
turn the 


The business was exploited by 


they hired themselves out as cowherds to 


master at Branxton. 
James, until he bettered himself by an apprenticeship to 
a cooper, when the duties fell to Peter, the second son. 
In the fulness of time Peter went for a joiner, which left 
the situation open for his sister Janet, who remained with 
the cows till her increasing strength and stature made 
work in the fields more profitable. That day having 
arrived the beasts were introduced to Mary, who tended 
them till she got too big for the work, when Alexander 
was appointed cow-controller at a wage of 6d. a day and 
nothing for Sundays. 

His ninth year passed, Alexander was appointed herd- 
in-chief. Then began, for him, that round of solitary 
communion with nature, which everybody fancies, but 
which few could endure and remain sane. From sunrise 
till the gadfly he was alone with the cows in the country- 
side. The 


boy had some skill in making little windmills and water- 


He humoured them, and they humoured him. 


mills, and sometimes when stretched on the grass fashion- 
ing wood one of the beasts would lie down by his side, 
so close that he could balance the pieces of timber behind 
her horns. When the wind blew the pieces away the 
cow would cease chewing the cud and lower her head to 
have them replaced. 

One of this colony of Scots elementals, a man, old 
and deaf, who came in the end to raking mud from the 
turnpike roads, discovered a most excellent way of pass- 
ing the time with nature. Astronomy was his passion ; and 
although he had never so much as even seen a telescope 
in a shop window, he had digested all available writers on 
the subject. His way of breaking the Sabbath was to 
hollow out a wheaten loaf, fill it with treacle, trudge over 
the hills to some desolate nook, and send the sun down 
the sky to the accompaniment of golden syrup and 
astronomy. 

Those who did not care for astronomy were compensated 
in other ways ; but particularly by an event which occurred 
in the fall: the first taste of the new oatmeal. It was the 
custom to lay in once a year a good provision of this dish, 
which, after a twelvemonth’s service naturally became 
somewhat damp and bitter. The rank food was swallowed 


for the last time, and the next day all partook of the new 
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meal brose, sweet and wholesome. The mess was pre- 
pared in this fashion: a handful being thrown into a dish, 
boiling water was poured upon it, the mixture the while 
being continually stirred. The addition of salt, butter or 
‘dripping,’ according to taste, completed the preparation. 
Most persons abjured the use of condiments, urging that 
the new meal was sufficiently agreeable and delightful of 
itself. The preparation was stored in chests, which daily 
gave forth their dole, till in the sequence of the seasons 
the new became old, the sweet bitter, and the palatable a 
penance. 

For Alexander Somerville the hours never lagged—at 
least through his childhood. While he watched cattle and 
made toy farms on the hillside, the throstle and the black- 
bird sang to him, the scent of the woodroof came sweet to 
his nostrils, and the honeysuckle, creeping from the hedges 
on to the high trees, made an archway for the child to 
walk beneath. Because he had eyes to see and ears to hear, 
never an hour passed but proclaimed its own interest. And 
then, when the day had worn itself out, he would listen 
through the stillness of the ‘quiet, coloured end of evening’ 
for the rhythmic clang of the horses’ feet as they tramped 
along the honeysuckle road, home to stables. Of the 
ploughmen who straddled carelessly on the backs of the 
tired beasts, some would whistle, some would sing, and 
each had a young woman seated behind. They would halt 
to let the girls gather a bunch of honeysuckle, but as the 
maidens were plucking it was their way to urge the horses 
forward, and each girl to escape falling was obliged to throw 
her arms around her ploughman’s neck. When the last 
couple had vanished, laughing, and the sun had dropped 
behind the thicket of green beeches on the Rabbit Hill, 
it remained only for the boy to drive the cows into the 
meadow enclosure. The gate shut, he would retrace his 
steps down the honeysuckle avenue, across the pond plant- 
ing, and so into the little thatched house at Thriepland, 
where waiting on the table stood his bicker of ‘ scadded’ 
milk. Supper over, the family sang, prayed, and read the 
Word, and so to bed to sleep soundly till the hour of 
rising, which allowed time for morning devotions before 
the work of the fields began an hour later. 

So much for Alexander's childhood. In later years he 
ran tilt against the world and suffered accordingly. Of 
his flogging and imprisonment after he had enlisted in 
the Scots Greys, which made a vast stir north of the 
Tweed, there is no time to speak now. But through 
suffering and success he never lost touch of what Nature 
had told him in those days when he cow-tended at 
Thriepland Hill. They had met face to face, and the idea 
remained. C. Lewis Hinp. 





THE FARM ON THE LINKS. 


‘REY o’er the pallid links, haggard and forsaken, 
Still the old roof-tree hangs rotting overhead, 
Still the black windows stare sullenly to seaward, 
Still the blank doorway gapes, open to the dead. 


What is it cries with the crying of the curlews ? 
What comes apace on those fearful, stealthy feet, 

Back from the chill sea-deeps, gliding o’er the sand-dunes, 
Home to the old home, once again to meet ? 


y * 
What is to say as they gather round the hearth-stone, 
Flameless and dull as the feuds and fears of old ? 
Laughing and fleering still, menacing and mocking, 
Sadder than death itself, harsher than the cold. 


Woe for the ruined hearth, black with dule and evil, 
Woe for the wrong and the hate too deep to die! 

Woe for the deeds of the dreary days past over, 

Woe for the grief of the gloomy days gone by! 
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Where do they come from ? furtive and despairing, 
Where are they bound for? those that gather there 
Slow, with the sea-wind sobbing through the chambers, 

Soft, with the salt mist stealing up the stair ? 


Names that are nameless now, names of dread and loathing, 
Banned and forbidden yet, dark with spot and stain : 
Only the old house watches and remembers, 
Only the old home welcomes them again. 


GrauaM R. Tomson. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SILENT COUNCILLORS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


4th December 1889. 

SIR,—A witty professor’s wittier wife once remarked of the 
lingering Universities Bill that it was quite a Jacob’s wooing; 
and the worst of it was, we were likely to get Leah. And indeed 
the damnable iteration of the Bill makes the Act strange to our 
ears. It was not that the ten years’ siege was necessary for the 
education of public opinion, or even for the education of Parlia- 
ment : neither has been educated, and the matter is simply re- 
ferred ‘to Damon.’ The whole difficulty was to get the job 
undertaken at all, and then—then at length—it was executed 
with all the despatch of an order for mourning. 

The Act leaves St. Andrews University in an awkward plight. 
Before she may have her new dress so much as fitted on, she 
must adopt into the bosom of her family a waif deposited at her 
door. We therefore marvel that at the late meeting of the 
General Council of that University the chief business transacted 
was the opening prayer. It is true that Dr. Cassar moved the 
general approval of the Act on the ground that the Jordan had 
now been crossed. But there is one more river to cross—to 
wit, the Tay. We are led to suspect that it was not a very 
General Council that met, but a few professors (who have other 
means of addressing the Court), a few students of St. Mary’s 
College, one (possibly two) St. Andrews ministers, and Dr. 
Cesar. At any rate the Councillors were mum. 

Sometimes, it may be, silence is golden; but it is always 
true that ex nrhilo nihil fit. It was not to be expected that 
while negotiations are going on between St. Andrews and 
Dundee the General Council should interfere with detailed 
expression of opinion. But surely no true statement, whether 
of fact or principle, could damage any negotiation which will 
bear the light of day. A discussion of the general lines on 
which a desirable affiliation might be effected would not have 
been out of place, and might have considerably facilitated the 
solution of a problem which blocks the way. One affiliation 
differeth from another in glory. There is an affiliation which 
would place University College, Dundee, on a footing of equality 
with the United College: there is another which would make 
it, what it is toa certain extent already, a sort of foster-child 
to the University, after the fashion of the colonial and other 
colleges affiliated to the University of Oxford. These and 
other forms are all possible under the Act. The University 
Court is wise, but might have been none the worse for a re- 
minder that while the extension of university influence is a 
matter of public interest, it is also of public interest that the 
standard of that influence should be at least maintained. The 
Court is also valiant, but might have been grateful for the sup- 
port of the Council against pressure towards a premature 
settlement of a difficult matter in a way which only the lapse of 
years can render expedient. 

The Councillors, however, were}dumb, and in the meantime 
were represented in Court by a solitary assessor elected before 
this business of affiliation was matter of practical politics. 
They do not and cannot meet again till March, although 
they will have authority for extraordinary meetings and for 
appointing various committees—after the affiliation is effected. 
Any ten members of Council will be at liberty to meet in Edin- 
burgh or at the North Pole—after the affiliation is effected. 
But the University must be content with,the old Court, the 
Council with the old Assessor (I mean no disrespect to Lord 
Cross), until the affiliation is effected, or given up as hopeless, 
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The old Commission, however, ordained that all proposed 
improvements ‘ in the internal arrangements of the University’ 
‘shall be submitted to the University Council for their con- 
sideration.’ The Councillors will therefore have another chance 
of speech, when the scheme proposed by the Court is laid be- 
fore them. It is to be hoped that on that important occasion a 
General Council worthy of the name will muster, in spite of the 
conditions imposed by space, time, and the statutes. It is 
strange indeed that graduates should interest themselves so 
little in their A/ma Mater, at a time when she is to be con- 
gratulated on passing from Berry the hangman to Berry the 
benefactor.—I am, etc., A MEMBER. 


REVIEWS. 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


By JOHN Morey. ‘Twelve English Statesmen’ 
Series. London : Macmillan. 


It is not Mr. Morley’s fault if the entrance of this little book 
on Walpole into the world was accompanied by an amount of 
noise in newspapers which irresistibly reminded one of some 
remarks of Carlyle’s in the first paragraphs of the essay on 
Croker’s Boswell. If they, burning to find something to write 
about, and all wild to be first, did sing in chorus, ‘ What a dust 
thou dost raise!’ it was not the fault of the fly on the wheel, 
Yet, after all, the raising of the clamour is a thing to be noted. 
That Mr. Morley should undertake to write a study on Walpole 
in a series was a praiseworthy but no miraculous procedure. 
Neither in an epoch like ours could the accomplishment of such 
undertaking be anywise regarded as an event in Universal His- 
tory ; the right or the wrong accomplishment thereof was in 
very truth one of the most insignificant of things. However 
but we must cut short our quotations, else an undue propor- 
tion of our frieze will be replaced by Carlyle’s purple. Our 
readers need not complain if they are referred to the masterly 
essay we have named for the observations necessary to be made 
on the undue fuss made because a literary gentleman who sits 
‘in a great environment, on the axle of a high, fast-rolling 
Parliamentary chariot,’ has done what many literary gentlemen 
have done without convulsing Fleet Street. For the rest it is 
the fault of the idle spectators. 

The essay comes the more readily to the reviewer's mind 
because he can with a safe conscience give Mr. Morley that 
praise which Carlyle, soothing the victim before he slew him, 
gave Croker for keeping his politics out of his literary work, 
except by quite involuntary indications. This Walpole is 
the work of Mr. Morley the scholar and writer of excel- 
lent English, working in the independence of his study ; 
not of Mr. Morley the literary gentleman who has strayed into 
politics, vainly endeavouring to eclipse Sir William Harcourt 
or plunging wildly with the heckler’s hook in his jaws, It is 
not without a certain sympathy even that we note indications 
here and there that the author revelled with measure but sin- 
cerity in his escape back to the freedom of literature. There 
must have been a constant desire in Mr. Morley’s mind to state 
the facts to his friends when he was safe with pen and paper at 
work for the Macmillans. Otherwise how can we account for the 
deft dig he administers to the statesman who clapt Mr. Parnell 
into Kilmainham by /ettre de cachet? It is, says Mr. Morley 
(naming no names), ‘ in conformity to the political notions of the 
time’ to ‘ strike vindictive blows’ when Irishmen are concerned. 
The remark is made a frofos of the impeachment of Harley, 
and it shows what a pleasing thing is the independence given 
by the chance to write history. You deal your friends a dig 
from behind an old Parliamentary document, and it goes home. 
Again, when speaking of Walpole’s opposition to Stanhope, 
Mr. Morley observes how apt ‘is party spirit to degenerate into 
moral paradox.’ Well, so it is. But where Mr. Morley the 
literary man rises most superior to Mr. Morley the politician is 
well towards the end of his book. He has to speak of the 
miserable collapse which befell the heterogeneous body call- 
ing itself the Patriot party when at last it did succeed in 
overthrowing Walpole. He describes compactly, swiftly, yet 
withal quite fairly, how the allies, who were bound by no 
other tie than hatred of the Minister and desire for office, fell 


Walpole. 
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hopelessly asunder when called upon to govern. They were 
asked pointedly to keep their promises ; but, alas, the promises 
were such as from the nature of things could not be kept, and 
then the ‘ Nemesis’ which attends parties which have been too. 
lavish of engagements when in opposition overtook them. 
When Mr. Morley wrote that sentence, with what anxiety must 
his prophetic eye have looked forward to what must happen 
if the general election of ’92 does reverse the decision of the 
election of 86! Some promises will be brought up then which 
will be hard to keep, and—not the least comic feature of the 
picture—some of them will be Mr. Morley’s. We say it to his 
honour ; for it is a credit to him that the man of letters in him 
can stand apart from the politician, and even criticise him in 
this ironical way. 

The picture which Mr. Morley has given of Walpole is a 
thoroughly sound one. We do not like it the less because it is 
an amplification of the sketch already given by ‘the vivid 
genius of Carlyle.’ One turns naturally to the passage in the 
Frederick which sums the great Prime Minister up. ‘A man 
of very forcible natural insight, strong natural heart—courage 
in him to all lengths ; a very block of oak, or of oak root, for 
natural strength. He was always very quiet with it, too ; given 
to digest his victuals, and be peaceable with everybody.’ That 
in little is what Mr. Morley has got to say of good for Walpole. 
As a matter of course the statesman’s methods seem more 
admirable to him than they did to Carlyle. We should have 
expected so much, but Mr. Morley suppresses nothing, and his 
reader who can think for himself can easily modify the bio- 
grapher when jmodification is needed. When there is a dif- 
ference between author and reader it will generally be due 
less to dispute as to what Walpole did than to dispute as 
to the value of the thing done. Mr. Morley is, for example, 
so sure that the supremacy of the Whigs was a good thing 
as to accept the Septennial Act as quite legitimate. To 
be sure, he says little enough about it, but he admits it. 
Yet if ever a measure were passed for the purpose of keep- 
ing pay and place in the hands of one party it was this. It 
never would have been passed if the Whigs had not feared that 
the constituencies would turn them out. So they calmly voted 
that they were to last for seven years instead of three. We can 
understand approval of such a measure in some quarters, but 
it comes strangely from one who professes to ‘ trust the people.’ 
So, it may be added, does Mr. Morley’s very frank recognition 
of the fact that Walpole was kept in office for twenty long years 
by the king. It was best, says Mr. Morley, that it should be 
so: England needed Walpole and his policy. This is a de- 
fensible proposition ; but if we accept it, what becomes of the 
sacred truth that the people is the best judge of its own interest 
in face of the fact that the country had to thank three Germans 
— George I., George I1.,and Caroline of Anspach—-for the atten- 
tion shown to its real interest? Truly, it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Morley the literary man can make cruel work of the 
principles of Mr. Morley the politician. Again, it cannot be 
denied that he describes Walpole’s foreign policy fairly. It was 
to keep the peace, and that was a worthy object, and was skil- 
fully attained. Yet a very great statesman would have foreseen 
that the struggle for supremacy in America between England 
on the one side against France and Spain was inevitable. Seeing 
that, he would, while doing nothing to precipitate the inevitable, 
have at least prepared for it. Now, there is not a sign that 
Walpole either foresaw or prepared for the crash which finally 
came upon him. It was his administration which left the 
country utterly unprepared for the Jenkins Ear Question 
when it came up for settlement. He staved off the inevitable 
with tact and nerve, but no amount of cleverness or even pluck 
can alter the fact that the policy was essentially a policy of 
shirk, and bore its natural fruits in ten years of wretched 
welter. In much the same way we have to differ from Mr. 
Morley’s very clear account of Walpole’s domestic policy. If 
it was enough to keep the peace and tide over difficulties, to 
‘run the machine’ and keep himself afloat, then Walpole de- 
serves all the praise his biographer gives him. But if not—ifa 
minister is to be expected to foresee and prepare—then Wal- 
pole’s policy is simply one of Parliamentary expedients, and 
must be held to be responsible, in part at least, for the troubles 
which came after it: the ’45 among others. It would, by-the-by, 
have been more fair in Mr. Morley, when speaking of Scottish 
affairs, to have at least named Forbes of Culloden and the 
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part he played. He is, however, pardonably enough, chiefly 
concerned with Walpole as a Parliamentary manager, and his 
share in fixing modern usages as to the discipline of parties, the 
position of the Cabinet, of the Prime Minister in the Cabinet, 
and of all to the king. This, to be sure, is Walpole’s chief 
work as an English statesman, and Mr, Morley handles it with 
ample knowledge both of books and public life, to say nothing 
of setting it forth with considerable powers of exposition. 

We may, and do, differ with Mr. Morley as to the value of the 
things done, but we can thoroughly accept his account of their 
nature. His Walpole is our Walpole—a brave, honest man in 
his way, doing what he believed to be best for the country, and 
yet withal looking keenly after his personal interests. He lived 
in an ‘uninspired and uninspiring time,’ himself uninspired 
and uninspiring. He conducted affairs in the spirit of a shop- 
keeper who would not willingly sand the sugar, but who, after 
all, saw nothing better worth doing in this world than the mak- 
ing of money and the avoidance of trouble. In his own private 
affairs he made money out of the South Sea Bubble well know- 
ing it to be a bubble ; and he bore certain domestic misfortunes 
with a jolly, brazen good humour, revenging himself (if that tragic 
word is permissible) by copious blackguard comment on the 
honour of others. In that spirit he managed the affairs of his 
country. He gave it a time of peace in which it accumulated 
the material resources needed for the great struggle for empire 
which fills the middle and end of the eighteenth century. So 
much we owe him, but we partly owe it to him, too, that the 
struggle was so hard and the victory deferred. In a complete 
estimate of the man that must not be forgotten ; nor yet must 
this be forgotten, that if we struggled out of the slough in which 
he left us it was because of the rise of a spirit very different from 
his own. 


WARLOCKS AND WITCHES. 


Witch, Warlock, and Magician: Historical Sketches of Magic 
and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. By W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. London: Chatto. 

Mr. Davenport Adams is the doyen, or even as one might say 
the uncrowned king, of book-makers. Very few people have 
read as many volumes as he has written, and he still keeps on 
producing on all sorts of subjects. Of course, most of what 
he does is hack-work, and hack-work not always well or care- 
fully done. He has one merit that makes up for a good many 
faults : he knows how to pick out the most entertaining bits of 
the subject on hand and present them in a readable way. 
Here he has gathered a quantity of interesting material, so 
that, dip where you may, you will fish up something amusing. 
Once or twice he is amusing himself; thus (p. 14) he has a 
foot-note: ‘Cf Stahl, Fundamenta Chemia, cap. “ De Lapide 
Philosophorum,” and Kircher, Mundus Sudbterraneus.’ Now, it 
is not at all likely that any of Mr. Adams’s readers will ‘Cf 
Stahl.’ Did Mr. Adams ever ‘ Cf. Stahl’ himself ? 

One always thinks of the alchemists as romantic folk, but 
in real life they were confused, long-winded, and tedious to a 
degree. They rave through many pages after the muddled 
fashion of Joanna Southcott. Yet it is well to have a receipt 
for making gold. The ingredients were spirits of wine, pure 
mercury, salt, vinegar, and some common gold. From these 
you get a fermented sulphur which is at once the universal 
medicine and the philosopher's stone. There is almost an in- 
finity of processes to go through, but for these you are referred 
to Mr. Adams. It is interesting also to know of a book 
which Nicholas Flamel the alchemist bought for a couple of 
florins. It was second-hand, and only twenty-one pages in 
length ; but then it was full of pictures, it was made from the 
bark of trees, and it was written by the patriarch Abraham. 
The secret of the philosopher’s stone was hid in one of the pic- 
tures, but Flamel deciphered it. He got very rich before his 
death, though why he died at all is not clear. There were 
scoffers even in those days, and they averred that the secret 
consisted in ‘the silent growth of cent. per cent.,’ and that 
Flamel was a usurer who had ‘cribbed’ his art if not from 
Abraham at least from his descendants. How general was the 
belief in the philosopher’s stone is proved by the fact that in 
1455 ‘Henry vi. issued four patents in succession’ giving 
certain people leave and licence to make gold, so that the 
Crown debts might be speedily cleared away. More grue- 
Some is the story of those who read the future. One of 
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the most uncanny was Edward Kelly, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, who, with ‘certain incantations, had a newly- 
interred corpse dug up, and forced it to answer all sorts of 
questions. About the time of the civil wars there lived 
William Lilly, here called the last of the English magicians, 
Lilly tells of other magicians, but his stories are more ludicrous 
than terrible. Thus one Hodge showed ‘in his crystal’ his 
future wife to a man called Scott. She was ‘a ruddy com- 
plexioned wench in a red waistcoat, drawing a can of beer.’ 
Scott roundly swore it was impossible, since he was ‘ engaged 
to marry a tall gentlewoman in the Old Bailey.’ However, on 
returning to London he found the tall gentlewoman had jilted 
him, and two years afterwards he met his destiny: ‘ruddy- 
complexioned’ Lilly was examined before a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1666, on a charge of having had 
something to do with the great fire, if not with the Plague ; but 
the age was growing more rational, and the matter was not seri- 
ously pressed. It was good in one way for the magician, who, 
however, began to find his occupation gone with its dangers, 
He ended his days not unprosperously as a quack doctor. 

A good part of the book is taken up with an account of 
witches. The State Trials have evidently been the chief 
source from which the compilation has been made. But no 
modern book can give the effect of these, because many of the 
details cannot now be reproduced. The most horrible are even 
there only hinted at. That hideous phase of human nature 
which finds literary expression in the horrible Fudzette ap- 
pears again and again in these trials, and the charges in many 
cases must have been well founded. Our ancestors were 
indeed foolish and mad in their beliefs about the treatment of 
witches, and many perfectly innocent people suffered; but it 
was not all such madness and folly as many people with a fine 
air of superiority complacently assume. Enough of this: it is 
the lighter details of the subject that are here wisely and 
properly introduced, though these, especially in the case of 
the Scots witches, are sometimes gruesome enough. Thus, 
there is the ceremony gone through to cure a sick man 
named Hector Munro by ‘ Marion Mac Ingarach, one of 
the most notorious and rank witches in the whole realm.’ 
The man was brought some time after midnight on a night 
in January to a grave dug by the sea-side; he was silently 
placed therein and lightly covered with turf, whilst certain un- 
holy ceremonies were gone through. Then he was disinterred 
and taken home, where—to the astonishment of modern readers 
at any rate—he recovered. Among other accounts are the 
sermon delivered by Satan from the pulpit of the parish 
church (was it not the abbey?) of North Berwick, the two 
hundred witches who sailed over the ocean ‘ very substantially,’ 
each in a ‘riddle,’ and furnished with good store of wine, which 
she quaffed zz ¢ransitu, the purpose of this voyage being to 
sink the ship that brought the wise King James VI. and his 
newly married wife home. We have a description of the 
personal appearance of the Evil One, which is not without a 
certain impressiveness : ‘ His body was hard as iron ; his face 
terrible, with a nose like an eagle’s beak ; his eyes glared like 
fire ; his voice was gruff as the sound of the east wind; his 
hands and legs were covered with hair, and his hands and feet 
were armed with long claws.’ There is also the witches’ song, 
‘Tinkletum, Tankletum,’ of which unfortunately we have only 
the title. And so the record goes on till 1722, when was the 
last execution for witchcraft in Scotland. A chapter on the 
literature of witchcraft concludes the book. 


CYCLOP-EDIAS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge. New Edition. Vol. 1v.—‘ Dionysius’ to ‘ Friction.’ 
Edinburgh : Chambers. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Vol. U1. Glasgow: Blackie. 


The new volume of Chamdéers’s is on a level with its reputa- 
tion ; the articles are practical, well proportioned, and accurate ; 
the book is the best thing of the kind at present in the market. 
There is a very readable contribution on ‘ Divination,’ by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, who also does ‘ Folk-lore’ thoroughly and 
well. Mr. Thomas Kirkup writes on ‘ Division of Labour’ and 
‘Fourier.’ The first is (like Mother Hubbard’s son) ‘not very 
good and not very bad’; but it is only a column long, and is 
it not a little unkind to the author to stick it in a table of 
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contents? ‘Fourier,’ on the other hand, is excellent work. 
The account of the man and his system is better than either 
Mill’s or Fawcett’s, though both these are neat and clear. 
To complete the reference to the economic articles, ‘ Free 
Trade, by Professor J. S. Nicholson, is written quite from 
the modern point of view ; there is rational appreciation of the 
principle, but no slavish adulation as of an infallible dogma ; 
whilst the general truth of the theory is strongly affirmed, limita- 
tions in its application are as strongly insisted on. ‘Divorce’ and 
*Entail’ are contributed by Mr. Thomas Raleigh. The wicked 
man and the landed proprietor rather than the general reader will 
peruse such articles ; but in any case the facts of the subject are 
clearly set forth. Other law articles are by Mr. G. P. M‘Neill 
(‘ Evidence,’ chiefly based, as was inevitable, on Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s miraculous little book), Mr. W. C. Smith (‘ Factory 
Acts,’ enriched with an admirable bibliography), Mr. A. 
Wood Renton (‘ Forgery,’ legal and literary—a careful piece 
of work). The two Dumas are worked off by Mr. W. E. 
Henley, who in his note on the elder hero completely re- 
verses the judgment (a very foolish judgment it was) of his 
predecessor, the late Patrick Alexander. The absence of 
a bibliography is to be regretted. ‘Ecarté,’ ‘Euchre,’ are 
by ‘Cavendish,’ who is no doubt an excellent authority in such 
matters ; but as both together scarcely make up a column, it 
is absurd to announce them as ‘among the more important 
articles. Indeed the selections are somewhat capricious. 
‘Lord Falkland, for instance, is one of the best done bio- 
graphies in the volume, and is of reasonable length, yet it is 
not set forth in the prefatory list. ‘George Eliot,’ by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, is a little disappointing. The relations of the novelist 
with G. H. Lewes are made the subject of some very ill-timed 
sermonising ; but the parallel between George Eliot and Sir 
Walter Scott is acute criticism. 

The article on ‘ Elizabeth,’ by Mr. William Wallace, is a cap- 
able and faithful summary. Wad/son, Bishop of Lincoln (p. 300), 
should, of course, be Watson ; but this is probably merely a 
printer's error. The statement that the discovery of the Ridolfi 
plot led to the execution of the Duke of Norfolk is true ; but 
that execution took place in 1573, and, therefore, to say that the 
plot had anything to do with Mary’s death in 1587 is a little 
wild. To affirm that Mary’s death and the persecution of the 
Catholics are the great blots on Elizabeth’s reign is to state a 
matter of opinion too positively. It should have been pointed 
out that the ‘persecution’ was at any rate entirely political. To 
say that the ‘calendar of the Mss. at Hatfield and the calendar 
(1509-1603) of the state papers relating to Scotland’ are the 
most important calendars of state papers relating to the reign 
is not correct: before these are the Domestic Series and 
Foreign Series of the calendar of state papers during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The article on ‘Free Church’ is written with 
some pardonable exaggeration by Mr. A. Taylor Innes. A 
curious misprint in the note thereto is majority instead of 
minority. A (probable) slip of the pen of a kindred nature is 
in the life of George Fox the Quaker, who did not die 13th 
November 1690 as stated, but 13th January 1691. The ‘ His- 
tory of England’ (Mr. F. Bright) and ‘English Literature’ 
(Professor H. Morley) are well-informed, accurate, and (it must 
be added) commonplace. In the second a half-column is given 
to Wordsworth, while Byron is discussed in less than a line. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s ‘ Drama’ is excellent. Mention may also be made 
of ‘ Drayton’ (Mr. A. H. Bullen), ‘ Ear’ (Dr. M‘Bride), ‘ Electri- 
city’ (Professor C.G. Knott), ‘Embryology’ (Mr. J. Arthur Thom- 
son), ‘ Ethics’ (Professor Sorley), ‘ Franklin’ (Mr. J. S. Keltie), 
‘Frederick the Great’ (Mr. Findlay Muirhead); a word of 
well deserved commendation ought to be given in conclusion 
to the ‘man at the wheel.’ 

A few more errors, and we have done. To say that there 
were ‘200 Covenanters at Drumclog’ is to repeat Wodrow’s 
ridiculous estimate. There were at least four times that 
number. Claverhouse’s own forces were 200 strong. The 
Council set the rebels down at 1500 or thereabouts. Claver- 
house says there were four battalions and two squadrons of 
horse. Battalions then numbered about 5oo men. As regards 
Claverhouse himself, we note that ‘ Dundee, Viscount,’ is to be 
done under Graham, John ; Dorset under Sackville ; also one 
of the Earls of Essex is done under Cromwell. Now the gene- 
ral rule of the book appears to be to do noblemen under their 
titles. It is difficult to see why it is departed from in the cases 
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It cannot be because the selected name is the better 
known. Everybody can tell who Viscount Dundee is, but 
who ever hears of John Graham? ‘ Duff,’ the Indian mis- 
sionary, and ‘ Fawcett, Henry,’ are both too long. The article, 
‘Football,’ is written too much from an English point of 
view : there is no reference to the history of the game in 
Scotland, though details are given of its past record on the 
other side of the Border. Under ‘ Forbes of Culloden’ we read : 
‘Lovat made anattack on Culloden House, from which he was 
beaten off with great spirit. Lovat did no such thing: some 
of his ‘clan did, but he held aloof, disclaiming all responsi- 
bility. Here also mention should have been made of the 
Culloden Papers. In ‘ Fox, Charles James,’ we are told that he 
was born on 24th January 1749, and that he died on 13th 
September 1806, in his fifty-ninth year, which is absurd, as 
is also the much too strong expression about his ‘ precocity 
in vice.’ Lastly, Du Chaillu, the African traveller, was not 
born in Paris, but in Louisiana. 

The third volume of Blackie’s Cylcopedia is even better than its 
predecessors. The style in which the articles are written is less 
clumsy, and goes far more directly to the point. The maps 
are by Bartholomew, which is as much as to say that they are 
excellent. The illustrations must be commended with reserve, 
though the portraits are superior to what is usual in our lesser 
cyclopedias. The best thing about the little volumes is that 
they contain articles on subjects rarely included in more 
pretentious works of the kind. Thus we have brief yet suffi- 
cient notices of ‘ Conscription,’ ‘Crimp,’ ‘Dreams,’ ‘ Dredging,’ 
‘Drowning.’ The last is chiefly occupied with an account of 
how people who are apparently, though not really, drowned are 
to be restored to life. It is very intelligible, and is accompanied 
by illustrations of Howard’s Method of Restoring the Apparently 
Drowned, which, if somewhat ghastly, yet make the letterpress 
very clear indeed. A few mistakes by some contributors may 
be noted four encourager les autres. ‘Congé-d’élire’ ought 
to have been mentioned as taking its rise in the fifth session 
of Henry VIII., and not to be put as if it had existed from 
time immemorial. To say that ‘a contract must be founded 
on a consideration either of money or of some act whereby an 
undoubted advantage accrues to the party sued’ is not correct. 
Contracts under seal are enforceable though there is no con- 
sideration for them. ‘ Costs, exhibits somewhat of a muddle 
between English and Scots law. Costs is an English word, 
and to talk of extra-judicial expenses is to import into one 
system the terminology of another. The proper phrase should 
be, ‘costs as between solicitor and client.’ This is not so 
neat, perhaps, but then it is accurate. Throughout the volume 
English and Scots law are not kept distinct. It should be 
stated always, as it is occasionally, which system is meant. 
Then we have ‘Count’ stated to be the independent part of 
a declaration, whilst there is no explanation of what ‘ declara- 
tion’ is, though to the lay mind the legal sense of both 
must be equally obscure. Again, when discussing the legal 
process of ‘Execution,’ it is said that ‘execution is granted by 
a court only upon the judgments given by the same court, not 
upon those pronounced by another,’ which is not at all accurate, 
since processes of certain courts are sent to county courts for 
execution, and certain judgments of county courts may be re- 
moved into the High Court, whence execution may issue. The 
worst mistake, however, is the note on ‘ Discovery.’ This is ‘in 
law, the act of revealing or making known any matter bya 
defendant in his answer toa bill in Chancery.’ This refers to 
an extinct order of things: a bill as a step in pleading no 
longer exists. ‘Discovery’ now means the answering interro- 
gatories or producing documents for inspection, and is as appli- 
cable to the Queen’s Bench as the Chancery Division. Again, 
there are several inexcusable mistakes in the few lines allotted 
to Dr. Cumming. We are told he was ‘ born in 1810 at Aber- 
deen, where he graduated.’ Now, he was born not in 1810 but 
in 1807 ; not in Aberdeen city but in the parish of Fintray, in 
Aberdeenshire. The writer of the notice does not even seem 
to be aware that Dr. Cumming died some time ago; at least, it 
is not stated that he died in 1881. Accuracy in minute detail 
is the virtue of cyclopzdias, and were a great number of the 
biographical articles like this one it would be the duty of the 
reviewer (though not ‘splenetic and rash’) to say hard things. 
Besides, up to ‘G,’ at any rate, errors in English biography are 
distinctly inexcusable. Does not 7he Dictionary of National 
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Biography exist? Surely it ought to be the one source whence 
all minor compilations in this department draw their light? 
But some of the biographical articles, as the ‘Charles Dickens,’ 
are very good. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Allan’s Wife. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 

The Apothecary’s Daughters. By HENRICK PONTOPPIDAN ; 
Translated by GORDIUS NIELSEN. London: Trubner. 
The Spanish Poniard. By THOMAS A. PINKERTON. London: 

Sonnenschein. 
A Conspiracy of Silence. By G. COLMORE. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 

There are four stories in Mr. Rider Haggard’s new book, 
and three at least are told in his best style—without emphasis, 
that is, without humour, without rhetoric, and with that vigor- 
ous instinct of the romantic in life and its environment and 
that fine capacity of straightforward and moving narrative 
which count for so much in his success. The hero of A//an’s 
Wife, which is the only one of the four now published for the 
first time, is our old acquaintance Allan Quatermain ; and the 
facts of his courtship, his marriage, and his bereavement are 
singular and striking enough to command the attention from 
the first page to the last. It would be unfair to discuss or to 
discover them, and we shall only say that in old Indaba-Zimbi, 
the Kaffir wizard—sagacious, practical, gifted with the strangest 
capacity, and as real in his way as Esmond oras Mesty in theirs 
—and the terrific Hendrika, neither bestial nor human but par- 
taking of the nature of both—who might, as her creator sug- 
gests, have been the Missing Link—Mr. Haggard has surpassed 
himself. He has always been good at savages—as Umslopo- 
gaas and the Zulu hero of Aing Solomon's Mines, to name but 
these, have shown; but nowhere that we know has he done 
better than here. Of the other stories—A Zale of Three 
Lions, Long Odds, and Hunter Quatermain’s Story—the last 
is probably the best, if only because it ends with the death of 
Mashune, which is as simple and true and affecting a piece of 
work as anything Mr. Haggard has done. 

The name Pontoppidan is august with memories of the 
Great Sea-Serpent, and one could wish that the author of Zhe 
Apothecary’s Daughters had signed his book with one less 
venerable and romantic. It is a story of married life in Den- 
mark, and the writer (who, by the way, is deeply read in his 
Dickens) has equipped it with a thesis in disguise. The 
apothecary Byberg has two daughters, the dark-haired and 
imposing Kamma and the blonde and tender and devoted 
Betty. In course of time these maidens are betrothed to local 
notables, and Kamma, who is first to wed, is also first to find 
that marriage is a mistake. The husband—(he ‘had all his 
life been notorious as a buffalo who in the choice of his intimate 
connections had frequently revealed an all but dainty taste,’ as 
with mysterious delicacy our translator puts it)—asserts his 
prerogative with ‘ quite a common milkmaid’; whereupon the 
outraged Kamma returns to the paternal roof, and absolutely 
declines to have any more to do with him. Betty’s turn comes 
next. She marries for love, and her husband, far from being 
notorious as a buffalo, is as beautiful, as distinguished, as in- 
tellectual, as all the rest of it,as Denmark has to show. But, 
unfortunately for her, he is also a member of Parliament; and 
when he goes to Copenhagen he is compelled to leave her at 
home ; and he resists temptation till the very last day of the 
session. Of course he instantly repents, and starts for home 
and beauty ; but his father-in-law, who has come to Copenhagen 
to look after him, has some twelve hours’ start, and he arrives 
but to be interviewed by the impassioned Kamma, who tells 
him that his fault is known, and that, like herself, his Betty has 
returned to the hearthstone of her sire, and has taken their baby 
with her. ‘She is no longer your wife,’ says Kamma, ‘and she 
curses the hour she became so’; and there is an end on’. 
‘Dear mother,’ writes the culpable from Nice, ‘to your dis- 
creet questioning concerning Mrs. Conerding’—(the siren of 
Copenhagen)—‘I shall give a perfectly frank answer. Yes, she 
is my mistress’; and inasmuch as she has been beggared of 
her fortune, robbed of her child, treated ‘from all sides with a 
contempt that has no limits,’ and is furthermore to be divorced, 
it has been made plain to him that ‘our moral, especially on 
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this point, is for savages and Hottentots, and not for civilised 
people. Which conclusion they may subscribe who will. It 
may be the moral of the book, and it may not; and young 
mothers may or may not behave in Denmark as nowhere else 
in civilisation. What is certain is that Betty and Kamma have 
both repaired to Copenhagen ; that the author of their being is 
plainly in earnest about something ; that that something may 
as well be the necessity of a little ‘mutual reciprocity’ in these 
matters as anything else ; and that at any rate 7he Apothecary’s 
Daughters is a book to read. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s new story, a romance of seventeenth cen- 
tury England, is very easy reading. The grammar is far from 
faultless, and encrusted in the dialogue are such gems of 
modern fancy as ‘ Bless you, my children,’ ‘ Out with it,’ and 
‘like a farmer chops down thistles’ ; but it really is easy read- 
ing. Some of the characters are boldly invented and well con- 
veyed : as, for example, the ex-buccaneer Saul Iresden, who 
becomes a burning and a shining light among the Roundheads; 
and Captain Gammage, who had sailed with the great Sir 
Walter, and is left to ‘go back and fight for the king till the 
end comes’; and the blind man, Ambrose Drybridge, whose 
remorse is ‘felt’ and presented with singular energy. It is 
an unpleasant detail that the hero is presently seen to be in love 
with his half-sister ; but the situation is so dexterously handled 
that it ceases to be offensive even with discovery, while in the 
end it is so treated as to be almost ‘ sympathetic.’ 

The dramatis persone of A Conspiracy of Silence are Mrs, 
March, an impecunious widow; her daughter Charlotte, a 
pretty girl who goes out governessing ; her nephew George 
Heigh, a hard-working barrister; and Eustace Sotheran, his 
wealthy friend. Thetwo cousins are chums—a situation usually 
disastrous to one or other; and George’s day-dreams are rudely 
shattered by Sotheran’s engagement to Charlotte. The match 
is a brilliant one, and Mrs. March is even more elated than her 
daughter. But Charlotte has an almost insane dread of insanity, 
and when George discovers that there is insanity in the Sotheran 
blood he obliges Eustace to promise to impart. By an ingenious 
device Eustace persuades George that he has imparted, and that 
she does not mind. George soon finds out that he has been taken 
in, and again imparts, this time to Mrs. March, that she may 
pass it on to her daughter. This the good lady is very averse 
from doing, as she is naturally anxious that the marriage 
shall come off; and accordingly she yields a willing ear to 
Sotheran’s entreaties to say nothing about it. The marriage 
takes place, and for a while all goes well. But at length the 
smouldering insanity breaks out, and Charlotte gets to learn 
the truth. Finally the madman dies, and she is free to 
marry the faithful but dreary George. Very plainly the 
author’s sympathy is not with Mrs. March; but a strong 
case could be made out for that excellent creature. It may 
be doubted whether Mr. Colmore knows much more about the 
development of insanity than novelists proverbially do of law. 
But this aside, the story is well and carefully told, and often 
shows considerable power: as when Catherine has to brace 
herself for the ordeal of going to see her dead husband, only 
to find not the terrible countenance which had haunted her for 
seven long years but the face of the man that had loved and 
wooed her when she was a girl. 

Mr. J. S. Fletchers Andrewlina (London: Kegan Paul) 
is a much better story than the common shilling shocker. 
It contains an ethical idea as well as a criminal mystery, 
and it is in its way well written. Simon Murgatroyd is 
a villain with Yorkshire thoroughness. He murders, he robs, 
and he abducts ; but with all his faults he has (like Mr. W. 
Besant) ‘a Human Heart.’ He has ‘the virtue of Pity,’ in 
which, the author declares, ‘all the hope of this age, and 
of all ages, must lie. There is something in this statement 
of doctrine, and in the author’s easy view of ‘ Divine justice,’ 
which makes us suspect him of the vice of the age. That ‘all 
bad men come to a bad end’ would be an effective ethical thesis 
if it were true ; but unfortunately human experience and such 
masterpieces of literature as Zhe Book of Psalms and The Book 
of Fob (to say nothing of others) contradict it. Ethics apart, 
however, the bold, bad Simon and the outcast hunchback, 
Andrewlina, upon whom he had pity, are well done; and so, 
too, in another line is Obadiah F. Cadd, the cheerful, restless, 
omniscient Yankee. Zhe Faws of Death (London: Simpkin) is 
one of a series of shilling stories, ‘humorous, sensational, and 
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bizarre.’ It is an example of how ill Mr. Grant Allen practises a 
trade which he has told us he despises. It has the merit of being 
short; and yet, considering the little there is to tell, it is not short 
enough. There is an ingeniously contrived attempt at murder by 
a Chinaman in San Francisco; but Mr. Grant Allen does not care 
twopence about the telling of it, nor do we. A far more serious 
and interesting piece of work in the same series is Nurse Revels 
Mistake, by the author of Zhe House on the Marsh. Nurse 
Revel—a lady who has ‘ great, blazing, black eyes, with straight, 
thick lashes, surmounted by a pair of horizontal bushy eye- 
brows which almost met ’—is sent to nurse a case of brain-fever 
in an hotel ; she somehow blunders, takes in hand a patient 
who was never meant for her, and finds a mystery, a fugitive 
king, a Russian spy, and what not—with results which the 
reader had better discover for himself. Of Zhe Clerical 
Cracksman (Simpkin) there is no more to be said than that it 
is just as preposterous and dull as the same author’s Change 
of Clothes was preposterous and funny. In Zhe Dead Sailor 
and Other Stories (London: Kegan Paul), Sir J. C. Robin- 
son gives us four little tales which are good in themselves, 
but might have been better told. ‘St. Marget’s Pearls,’ a 
legend of a Norfolk monastery, in especial, suffers from a fault 
for which it is impossible to find a milder word than ‘prosiness.’ 
Grisette, by Lew Rosen (London: Drane) is called a tale of 
Paris and New York. The cover is supposed to be improper, 
and is certainly not pretty ; the story is vulgar Zolaism, with- 
out talent enough to redeem it from dulness. As for 7he Black 
Bali (Drane), a fairy tale of life and character in New York by 
one Ernest de Lancey Pierson, it is the result of an attempt on 
the part of an ingenuous American to write like Dickens, and 
to read it is not possible. Of Zhe Loveliest Woman in London 
(London : Dean), by Campbell Rae Brown, a work in which 
the heroine attempts to clear her husband of the suspicion of 
murder by denouncing first of all her son and secondly and 
lastly herself, there is no more to be said than that Shakespeare 
may well have had it in his mind’s eye when he wrote some 
parts of a certain famous rhapsody of life in the fifth act of the 
tragedy of Macbeth. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


The English Poor: A Sketch of their Social and Economic 
History. By T. Mackay. London: Murray. 

Individualism: A System of Politics. By WORDSWORTH 
DONISTHORPE. London: Macmillan. 

Humanitism: The Scientific Solution of the Social Question. 
By W. A. MACDONALD. London: Triibner. 


No field of discussion is so attractive to the faddist and to 
the crotcheteer as what is known as the Social Problem, and 
to none is granted a more fatal facility of writing about it than 
to the leisured amateur. The resultant mass of literature 
threatens to be a serious nuisance, and once its discordant 
theories get the length of thoroughly infecting popular opinion 
we shall find ourselves as incapable of agreeing about any 
single principle whatever in the domain of politics and sociology 
as those who give themselves out for art critics already are in 
the domain of art. Social and political ‘isms’ grow and 
multiply after the manner of garden weeds, and the battle of 
them is waged in a fashion quite as fearless as of old was the 
‘ battle of the pictures.’ It may be, as Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe prophesies, that we shall soon have to rank ourselves 
not as members of one or other of the traditional parties, but as 
free-lance adherents of Individualism or as enthusiastic de- 
votees of Socialism. But meanwhile our choice is not to be 
allowed to turn upon so clear an issue. ‘Humanitism’ steps on 
the scene, very naked but not a whit ashamed—(man is nota 

shame-animal,’ says Mr. Macdonald, nor should he regard his 
person as ‘dotted with shame-spots ’)—and we have to play the 
Judgment of Paris anew. 

Mr. Mackay’s English Poor neither requires nor deserves 
detailed criticism. It is written to support a thesis which is 
fundamentally sound, namely, that the best hope of improving 
the condition of the poor lies in individualising property as 
much as possible, not at all in socialising it. The author leans 
towards an extreme position and is tempted to run his head 
against certain stone walls, but his views on out-door relief 
have much that is sound in them, and are set forth capably and 
well. It is difficult to avoid the remark that his sketchy history 
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of the wages class in England is a most unnecessary under- 
study of Professor Thorold Rogers, while his view of the 
economic institutions of the Middle Ages in their socialistic 
aspect must be taken with important qualifications, and does 
not really help much in discussing questions of actuality. 
However, the book is thoughtful and essentially sound. 

Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s imposing work on /ndivi- 
dualism is like a Westminster Review article, but writ large : 
there is the same ill-judged criticism which recoils upon itself, 
the same ragged assumption of confidence which shows the ill- 
equipped amateur behind, the same perversions of economic 
principles imitated from those parts of J. S. Mill’s work where 
he was least himself, the same ineffectually flippant by-play. 
If all opponents of the Socialistic movement were like Mr. 
Donisthorpe the cause of Individualism would stand in need 
of being saved from its friends. We are not likely to be sus- 
pected of any predilections for the ‘ Neo-radicalism’ which Mr. 
Donisthorpe anathematises throughout the weary length of his 
four hundred pages, or for the Socialistic principles which he 
takes to pieces—now and again with some glints of intelligence ; 
but (just on that account) it is with sincere gratification that we 
are able heartily to endorse the writer’s modest anticipation that 
he has ‘little reason to expect popularity for this work.’ If 
injudicious criticism and wrong-headed advocacy can make 
perverts, his book might have done considerable havoc. Not 
that his argument—mangué though most of it be—is all bad. He 
rightly claims attention for the sharp line of distinction between 
legislation as the appropriate function of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and administration as that which should alone be entrusted 
to local authorities ; and his defence of a second chamber and 
his apology for party government as an indispensable instru- 
ment of democracy are as useful as they are trite. But our 
suspicions of his trustworthiness are aroused when we find him 
arguing with one breath for universal suffrage—(on the ground 
that each man has an equal right to safeguard his own liberty) 
—and with the next denouncing its use for the promotion of 
any restrictive measure (on the ground that no man has any 
right to interfere with his neighbour’s liberty) ; and we become 
convinced of his incompetence as a political guide when we 
see him so enthusiastic on behalf of each man’s right to assert 
his liberty in the matter of preventing the vaccination of his 
children as to be unable to find room in his mind for the sug- 
gestion that other men are not less entitled to assert their liberty 
in the matter of preventing the exposure of ¢hezr children to 
infection. The fact is, of course, that each man’s liberty is 
inseparably bound up with his neighbour’s. The Individualism 
which does not keep this in view can never be made the basis 
of a system of politics—not even adjuvante Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe. It is not worth while cataloguing his political 
opinions. Where they are true they are not new, and where 
they are false they are their own refutation. But it is not in 
politics that he is most at home: he reaches his fit element 
only when, after a tedious century of pages on politics proper, 
he flounders headlong into economics. It may be the fault of 
an impenetrable ignorance of the principles underlying the law 
of real property in that part of the United Kingdom called 
England that we are unable to profit anything from perusal of 
the chapter on Property; but there is so much to be got out of 
Mr. Donisthorpe’s original researches into the mysteries of 
Economics that we can afford to let that pass. Like so many 
minor lights of criticism, he has a keen scent for the ‘ortho- 
dox economist.’ With the gayest complacency he knocks the 
bottom out of Mill’s definition of Capital by pointing out that 
the destination of (say) a factory for productive uses maybe 
defeated by a thunderstorm or a conflagration. His own de- 
finition—‘ pithy, transparent, and to the point,’ as he triumph- 
antly styles it—-is open to at least as many objections as he 
urges against the orthodox version. Machinery and labour are, 
we learn, in precisely the same economic category ; and, inas- 
much as ‘Capital fructifies’ (the w/¢ima ratio of interest to 
Mr. Donisthorpe’s mind), Labour must ‘fructify’ also. Nothing 
daunted, he proceeds to estimate the annual ‘interest on 
labourers’—(‘figures cannot well be depended on in the absence 
of accurate information’)—at £375,000,000 per annum: includ- 
ing 24 per cent. on the capital value of the labourers’ babies— 
a stroke of genius which should dazzle the Malthusians! At 
present this substantial return, it appears, is pocketed by the 
employers : so no wonder that our author urges the abolition of 
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‘wagedom’ and the ‘capitalisation of labour,’ whatever that may 
mean. The truth is that Mr. Donisthorpe suffers from the same 
mistake, in a grotesquely exaggerated form, which has laid the 
‘ orthodox economists’ open to criticism. He is so convinced 
of the power of reason and reasoning that he forgets the 
supreme importance of the realm of fact, and ignores the neces- 
sity of observation. To make this quite clear. He calls the 
‘standard of comfort’ an ‘absurd fallacy,’ and with exquisite 
naivelé suggests that ‘the mere exercise of a little imagination 
might have saved the professors from falling into this absurd 
fallacy.’ Apparently he does not know that it was ‘ the exercise 
of a little imagination’ in choosing his premises which brought 
Ricardo to the conclusion, logically accurate but contradictory 
of fact, that wages must always be driven down to starvation 
point. If facts do not square with his theory, he sets about 
making it hot for the facts. Do Mr. Giffen’s unimpeachable 
statistics prove that wages are better than they were? Do 
Professor Rogers’s investigations into the records of six cen- 
turies present incontestable testimony to the same effect? No 
matter: because— (and here the cat is fairly let out of the bag) 
—because ‘7¢ zs a priori zmfosstble’ that wages should have 
improved. It is not surprising that by this method some 
startling conclusions should be reached. Thus, ‘the English 
labourer is reduced to the last degree of inefficiency, poverty, 
and dependence’; the cheapness of goods sold by a co-operative 
store is a ‘happy delusion’; the Mines Regulation Act of 
1872 caused the decline in the coal trade which marked the 
seventies, and ‘ starved to death’ 62,019 of the mining popula- 
tion ; the Factory Acts were ‘a hypocritical and dishonest 
piece of statecraft’; and Lord Shaftesbury was a ‘tortuous’ 
politician actuated by party spite. To any rash objector Mr. 
Donisthorpe answers conclusively that ‘it is @ friord impos- 
sible’ that he should be mistaken. He is quite sincere, and 
has evidently succeeded in convincing himself. It is not likely 
that many others will be so easily deceived. 

Mr. W. A. Macdonald is more ambitious : he presents the 
world with ‘the scientific solution of the social problem,’ and from 
the top of his scientific Pisgah he surveys the promised land. 
His description of it does not satisfy our legitimate aspira- 
tions : we would as soon live amid the inconvenient monotony 
of a land which really flowed with milk and honey as in a 
country where there were no towns, no clothes to speak of, no 
animal food, no cooking, and where our fate would be to till 
our three acres and herd our cow, marry the woman of Mr. 
W. A. Macdonald’s choice, grow very hairy, and eat raw 
potatoes. Mr. Macdonald’s intellectual appetite disdains every- 
thing that is not paradoxical, which makes it no easy matter to 
understand him ; and he has a trick of meeting all enigmas by 
answers in a form familiar to some of those who have studied 
Scots philosophy at original sources—‘ Yes amd No’—which 
does not make the seeker after truth much wiser than before. 
He exhibits the most baffling mental jugglery, with ‘ dualisms’ 
and ‘chronops’ and ‘ objectivities’ for balls, and seriously 
propounds a ‘ratio’ which ‘ reduces all morality to mathemati- 
cal rules.’ One of the standards of moral worth is the area of 
land required for a man’s support, that man being the best 
who requires least. This kind of thing may be funny in homeo- 
pathic doses. Mr. Macdonald asks the public to swallow some 
three hundred and fifty pages. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In The Age of Marie Antoinette (London: Field and Tuer) 
Mr. C. Newton Scott, who describes the wife of Louis xvi. as 
‘the most interesting Queen of France since Blanche of Castile,’ 
quotes Mr. Percy Fitzgerald as an authority in history, and 
talks of the ‘enchanting work’ of Vernon Lee, has little diffi- 
culty in showing for the fiftieth time perhaps that the Eighteenth 
Century was not nearly so black as apologists of the Revolution 
have essayed to paint it. When, however, he proceeds to re- 
gard it as a time possessed of ‘an intuition of Greek anti- 
quity which deficient erudition . . . denied tothe Renascence,’ 
he comes at once to grief. He rather suspects that ‘the 
whole Greek lyre from AEschylus to Theocritus was ringing in 
the soul’ of—Prudhon! He discovers ‘no servile imitation, 
but effortless assimilation of Hellenism’ not merely in the verse 
of André de Chénier’ but in such immense mistakes in essentials 
as Goethe’s /phiginie, in the erudite and platitudinous tedium 
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of the Anacharsis, in Stothard and Bartolozzi and Angelica 
Kauffmann, in almost all the statuary of Canova (!), Clo- 
dion, (!!), Bacon (!!!), and Mrs. Damer (!!!1!), in Rie- 
sener and Gouthiére, in the pretty insipidities of Sévres, and 
therewithal, to travel the full circle of art, in ‘the operas of 
Gluck.’ It sounds impossible, but it is even so ; and one can 
but regret that the author who has read and seen so much 
should have read and seen so ill. 

The Auld Scots Ballants (Paisley and London: Gardner) of 
Mr. Robert Ford is simply, as the compiler observes, ‘a “ reel- 
rall” budget . . . of rare and curious “blads” of verse,’ with scant 
pretensions to authority, whether historical or critical. Why 
Chevy Chase is included and not Of¢terbourne is no more obvious 
than why the compiler has thought it worth his while to tran- 
scribe and reprint such frigid and foolish stuff as ‘the Methven 
poet’s’ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, and such plain and patent 
and feckless forgeries as The Kaim o Mathers. Some of his 
examples, however—as The Wife o Beith and The Piper o 
Peebles and The Weary Coble o Cargill, to name but three, 
and only one of them a ‘ ballant’—are worth having. It must 
be owned, too, that Watty and Meg and Will and Fean look 
even worse than they are beside Sir Patrick Spens and Bin- 
norte and The Queen’s Maries; but it is probable that Mr. 
Ford knows his public well enough to be a better judge on such 
a point than we. 

Tales from Spenser, by Sophia H. MacLehose (Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons) is a charming book of stories from 
The Faérie Queen, given in most readable prose. It is just the 
sort of gift for a good uncle to give to niece or nephew: the 
fighting will delight the one, the adventures of Una, Canacee, or 
Pastorella will excite the sympathies of the other, and both will 
gain some knowledge of the most poetical of poets. As for Za/es, 
by Heinrich Zschékke (New York: Putnam), were the ortho- 
graphy of the Knickerbocker Press less local in its variations, 
the little book would deserve naught but praise. Zschékke 
is too little known; his stories are old-fashioned, but their 
flavour is of letters, and the translations here given do not lessen 
their charm nor destroy their quaintness. The introduction was 
written by a Mr. Godwin in 1845: it is not good enough to 
justify its resuscitation. The new volume of Zales from Black- 
wood contains ‘A Singular Case’ and ‘ Pentock.’ The former 
is a romantic little tale hung on a physiologic peg. The char- 
acters are rather of the Wild West type ; the main ‘ properties’ 
are mines in the Rocky Mountains and a cerebral disturbance 
of an ingenious nature. Apart from a little gratuitous anec- 
dotage, the tale goes trippingly. ‘Pentock’ is of a different 
kidney. It has the good old theme of ‘the lass that loved a 
sailor.’ There is a shipwreck, and consequent prolonged ab- 
sence of the sailor. He comes home in due time, is ship- 
wrecked again on the way, but is happily washed up at the 
very feet of the heroine, who promptly marries him, and then, 
cynics would say, his real troubles begin. It is a pleasant 
little tale. 

Mr. Robertson’s Historical Tales and Legends of Ayrshire 
(London: Hamilton) wears a belated look, and reminds the 
reader of Zhe Tales of the Borders, but with the difference 
that its stories are not half so well told as even the feeblest in 
that famous compilation. The style is wordy enough to recall 
the brightest efforts of the country journalist. Thus things are 
‘relegated to the limbo of legend’; ‘the unsurmountable 
barriers of failing nature interpose their veto’ upon old men’s 
fightings ; a witch ‘ varies the monotony of flying by an occa- 
sional walk’ ; while the garrison of Ayr ‘stands not upon the 
order of its going, but retreats precipitately.’ We have a 
barometric young Viking ‘akin with the night influences,’ ‘a 
woman of metal, even to death,’ a ‘ Scottish navy that is practi- 
cally an unknown quantity,’ a returned Crusader who is ‘ dis- 
tinctly hungry,’ and concerning whom his leech has presently 
occasion to ‘ wish we could find out who heis, so that we might 
communicate with his friends,’ apparently per wire. Mr. 
Robertson is evidently anxious to be taken seriously, so he may 
be advised to give his days and nights to /vasthoe. 

Mr. Sandwith’s ELeyft as a Winter Resort (London: 
Kegan Paul) is specially addressed to those who go thither 
in search of health, as well as of pleasure, sunshine, and the 
ancient and modern wonders of the Nile. He sets forth frankly 
the disadvantages as well as the advantages of Cairo and 
Egypt for the health-seeker. Among the latter are a dry and 
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exhilarating air, which enables the visitor to go abroad all day 
in the sun and dispense with fires at night ; English society 
and facilities for travel and out-door amusement ; the scenery 
and customs of Oriental life, combined with most of the re- 
sources of Western civilisation ; and the interest which in any 
intelligent mind must be excited by the remains of ancient 
Egypt. The objections, apart from distance and expense, are 
mosquitoes, ‘a certain monotony of the dinner-table,’ and the 
insanitary condition of Old Cairo. Not the least valuable cer- 
tificate is that offered by Mr. Sandwith himself, who, speaking 
from his experience as former Vice-Director of the Sanitary 
Department, and as a medical practitioner during six winters, 
says that he ‘has lost only two patients who came to Egypt for 
their health.’ 

The latest addition to ‘ The All-England Series’ is Wrestling 
(London : Bell), by Walter Armstrong (‘ Cross-Buttocker’) ;Jand 
is, as might be expected from such a hand, an excellent manual 
on the subject. We have also received a cheap edition, being 
the eleventh, of F. Marion Crawford’s A Roman Singer; a 
‘popular’ edition of Zhe Risen Christ the King of Men 
(London: Unwin), by James Baldwin Brown; and a new edition, 
being the fourth, of Advice to Singers (London: Warne) by 
Frederick J. Crowest. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Allan's Wife. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Blackett. 1 vol. 

Anstruthers Wise. 
I vol. 

A Sage of Sixteen. 
Blackett. 1 vol. 

A Sydney Sovereign. 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

Boycotted. By M. Morley. London: Remington. 

Captain Facgues. By Somerville Gibney. 
I vol. 

Kit and Kitty. 
Low. 3 vols. 

Norman and I. By Kate Cousins. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Only a Sister. By W. A. Wallace. London: Roper. 1 vol. 

With all My Wordly Goods I Thee Endow. By G. W. Moon. 
London : Routledge. 1 vol. 


London: Spencer 


By Josephine Michell. London: Roper. 


By L. B. Walford. London : Spencer 
By ‘ Tasma.’ London: Trubner. 1 vol. 
By Mark Twain. 


1 vol. 
London :} Roper. 


By R. D. Blackmore. London: Sampson 
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A Book of Gold, and Other Sonnets. 
London : Stock. 

In Clover and Heather. 
Blackwood. 4s. 6d. 

Our Land. By John Mactaggart. 
Tract and Book Society. §s. 

Parables in Song. By 1. G. Fergusson. London : Nisbet. 

Sacred Songs. By George Matheson, D.D. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 4s. 6d. 


By John James Piatt. 
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TRAVEL. 


A Thousand Miles onan Elephant in the Shan States. By Holt 
S. Hallett. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 2is. 
Australia Twice Traversed. By Ernest Giles. 

Sampson Low. 30s. 
Our Home in Aveyron. By G. C. Davies and Mrs. Broughall. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. Is. 
Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder, R.E. 
3s. 6d. 


London : 
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BioGRAPHY. 


Benjamin Hellier. By His Children. London: Hodder. 
Warren Hastings. By Sir Alfred Lyell. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 
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A New History of England and Great Britain. By Professor 
Meiklejohn. London: Simpkin. 

English Lands, Letters,and Kings, from Celt to Tudor. By 
D. G. Mitchell. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 
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Reason, Revelation, and Faith, 
Isbister. 2s. 

Text-Book of the Thirty-Nine Articles. By the Rev. John 
Lightfoot. London: Sonnenschein. §s. 

The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By H. A. Harper. Lon- 
don : Watt. 16s. 


By Francis Peek. London: 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. New Part. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

England and South Africa. By E. A, Gibbs. London: 


Longmans. 5s. 

Lord Elphin: A Tragedy. By J.L.M. Edinburgh: Miller. 

The Anatomy of the Frog. ‘Translated from the German of 
Alexander Ecker by George Haslam. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 2Is. 

The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland. By 
David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross. Vol. 11. Edin- 
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The Republic as a Form of Government. 
London: Chapman. 6s. 

The Scenery of the Heavens. By J. E. Gore. London : Roper. 
10s. 6d. 
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By John Scott. 


Etchings by C. R. B. Burrett. London: Catty. 
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Adam Smith u. der Eigennutz: Eine Untersuchg. ub. die 
philosoph. Grundlagen der alteren Nationalikonomie. Von 
R. Zeyss. Tubingen: Laupp. 3m. 
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kommerzieller Verhaltnisse. Von A. H. Exner. Leipzig: 
Weigel. 29 m. 
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5 m. 
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Loyauté, Par Mlle. Z. Fleuriot. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Orateurs et hommes d’Etat. Par P. Deschanel. Paris : Lévy. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Provenzalische Inedita aus Pariser Handschriften. 
Appel. Leipzig: 8 m. 


Par Ch. de 


Von C. 


Richelieus Stellung in der Geschichte der franzosischen Lit- 
teratur: Eine litterar.u. grammat. Untersuchg. 
Riickoldt. Jena: Pohle. 1 m. 


Von A. 
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Sens dessus dessous. Le chemin de France. (Voyages extra- 
ordinaires.) Par J. Verne. Illustré. Paris: Hetzel. 9 fr, 

Ub. Methode u. Ergebnisse der arischen (indogermanischen) 
Alterthumswissenschaft. Historisch-krit. Studien. Von P. 
V. Bradke. Giessen: Ricker. 7m. 50 pf. 

Voyage au Yemen: Fournal dune excursion botanique. Par 
A. Deflers. Paris: Klincksieck. 12 fr. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


)FAROLA 


hy BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
—_ FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


SUITABLE GIFTS. 





THE TARTANS OF THE CLANS OF SCOTLAND, containing 72 
Plates of Tartans, Historical Account of each Clan, Illuminated Armorial 
Bearings of the Chiefs, Badges, War Cries, and Mz arches of the Clans, Map of 
the Highlands of Scotland, divided into Clans, etc. etc. Imperial gto. 
Elegantly Bound. Price £2, 2s. Limited Edition. Prospectus and Specimen 
Plate of Tartan free on application. 

THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing - 
Maps and Indexes to 176,500 Places. Imperial Folio. Half-bound Russe or 
Morocco. Price £6, 6s. 

THE COSMOGRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 66 Maps. Political, Historical, 
Classical, Physical, Scriptural, and Astronomical, with Indexes and Explanatory 
Letterpress. Fourth Edition. Imperial Folio. Full-bound Cloth. Price £1, 1s. 

THE UNRIVALLED ATLAS, containing 40 Full-Coloured Maps, Indexes, 
etc. Full-bound Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 170,000 Copies of this Atlas have now 
been sold. 

THE MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, contai ning 
96 Full-coloured Maps; Political, Physical, etc. Useful Statistics and Index. 
Second Edition. Crown 16mo. Full-bound Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


W. & A. JOHNSTON, 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers 
(Established 1825), 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, 
AND 
16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH; 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHRISTMAS 1889. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of ‘ Aldersyde.’ 
SHEILA. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 6s. 

TWICE TRIED. Small crown 8vo, with frontispiece, paper cover, 1s. ; 
cloth extra, rs. 6d. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Jacohi's Wife,’ etc. 

THE LUCK OF THE HOUS Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. New edition, extra crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with frontispiece, 6s. 

By ROBINA F. HARDY, Author of ‘ Jock Halliday.’ 

KILGARVIE. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece by Ropert 

M‘Grecor, R.S.A 
By JESSIE M. E. SAXBY, — of ‘ Preston Tower.’ 

KATE AND JEAN: The History of Two Young and Inde- 
pendent Spinsters, narrated by their Landlady. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
with frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

By SARAH SELINA HAMER, Author of ‘ Phyllis Raymond,’ etc. 

BARBARA LEYBOURNE: A Story of ‘Eighty Years Ago. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

By HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 

MANLINESS, AND OTHER SERMONS. Witha Preface 
by Rev. ALEXANDER MacLarEN, D.D., Manchester. Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

By JAMES STARK, Author of the ‘ Life of John Murker.’ 

LIFE'S STAGES: Their Duties and Opportunities. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

WITCH WINNIE: The Story of a ‘King’s Daughter.’ (/n 
December.) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

By P. H. HUNTER, Author of the ‘Story of Daniel.’ 

AFTER THE EXILE. (Vol. 1. on 1st December.) — wo vols. extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 

y M. M. BLACK, Author of ‘In Glenoran.’ 

TEMPTED: An Episode. Smal! crown 8vo, with frontispiece, paper, 
1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

3y DANIEL DEFOE. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
ag eee Small crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d. 

By JOHN BUNYAN. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Small crown $vo, with numerous 
illustrations, cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

By A. RYCROFT TAYLOR, Author of ‘Wee Dan,’ etc. 

LALLY LETHAM’S WILL. A Tale of the Great City. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, od. 

By WILLIAM HENDERSON, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 

CLUES: Leaves from a Chief Constable's Note- Book. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, ew boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 











30 ST, MARY STREET, "EDINBURGH ; “AND 24 OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 








DAVID NUTT, 


270, 271 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by J. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. Il.—OcToBER—No. I. 
Price 3s. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
CONTENTS. 
The Child in Jewish Literature. By S. SCHECHTER. 


Polytheism in Primitive Israel. 
SAYCE. 


By the Rev. Prof. A. H. 


Don Isaac Abarbanel. By the Rev. J. S. MEISELS. 


Position of Faith in the Jewish Religion. By O. J. Simon 


Letter of Consolation of Maimum Ben Joseph. Fdited, 
with an English Translation, by the Rev. L. M. Simmons, 


Notes and Discussion. Historical Notices. I. Alexander 
and his Gold-Lettered Scroll.—II. Burning the Talmud in 1322. 
By Prof. GrRAErz.—Jewish History in Arabian Historians. By 
Dr. C. ADLER.—Joseph Sambary and Benjamin of Tudela. By 
J. ABRAHAMS. —A Recent Case of Plagiarism. ByS.SCHECH1ER. 


The present number begins a New Volume —Vol. II.—the Subscrip- 
tion to which is 10s. paid in advance. Copies of Vol. I., in strong 
and handsome cloth covers, may be had for Ios. 6d. net. 


N.B.—7Zhe Jewish Quarterly Review is the only English organ for 
the expression of scholarly Jewish opinion upon all questions of Jewish 
religion, philosophy, art, and history. It is open to representatives 
of every school of thought, and it also numbers among contributors 
Christian scholars like Canons Driver and Cheyne and Professor Sayce. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BROWNELL (W. C.), FRENCH TRAITS. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
The Atheneum says :—‘ We doubt whether so thoughtful, so valuable a paper of 
international criticism has appeared since M. Taine’s “Notes on England.” 





HISTORICAL SCARABS: A Series of Drawings from 
the Principal Collections, arranged chronologically by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, 16mo, xvi. pages of text, 64 pages of plates, 
figuring 2363 Scarab-examples, with indication of collection to 
which each example belongs, material and colour of same, and 
occasional brief historical indications. Cloth. 8s. 


The Academy says :—‘ Will prove of inestimable value to all Egyptologists. 





NOW READY. 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CONFLICTS BE- 
TWEEN JESUITS AND SECULARS IN THE REIGN 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, with a Reprint of Christopher 
Bagshaw’s ‘ True Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbich,’ and 
Illustrative Documents. By THomaAs GRAvEs Law, Librarian, 
Signet Library. Demy 8vo, 324 pages. Cloth. 15s. 





ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 
The New Volumes in this Series are :— 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES II., FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE TREATY OF NIMEGUEN 
(1660-1678). Extracts from Contemporary Writers. Arranged 
and edited by W. F. TayLor. With twelve reproductions of 
contemporary portraits. 16mo, xii. 180 pages. Cloth, cut, Is.: 
or uncut, Is. 3d. 


S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. Extracts from the 
Contemporary Biographers, etc. Arranged and edited by the 
Rev, W. H. Hurron. With Illustrations. 350 pages. Cloth, 
cut, 2s.; or uncut, 2s. 6d, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limiteo. 


iss9 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





‘WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS I THEE ENDOW.’ 
By G. W. Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


MORE MAGIC: A New Book on Conjuring. By Prof. Horr- 
MANN. With many Illustrations. Uniform with ‘Modern Magic.’ Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

ABOUT ROBINS: Songs, Facts, Legends. Collected and 
Illustrated by Lady Linpsay, R.I. Printed in Colours by Epmunp Evans. 
4to. Cloth. 6s. 

CALDECOTT’S GRAPHIC PICTURES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition of the Famous First Series. Oblong boards. 6s. 

EARTHQUAKES. By Arnotp Boscowirz. With many IIlus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt edges. 5s. 

CAPTAIN: The Adventures of a Dog. By Madame P. DE 
Nantevit. With 72 Illustrations by Myrspacu. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Gilt edges. 5s. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

GRACE AGUILAR’S JUVENILE BOOKS. In a New and 
Elegant Binding. Inall7 vols. 5s. each. 

LITTLE WIDEAWAKE FOR 1890. _ Sixteenth Year of 
Publication. Edited by Mrs. SALE BARKER. — ge Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. Cloth. Gilt edges. 5s. ; and in hoards, 3s. 6d 

KATE GREENAWAY’'S NEW ROOK. 

THE BOOK OF GAMES. by Kare Greenaway. With 
Illustrations printed in Colours by Evans. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d.; and in 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

MR. W. S. GILBERT'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

FOGGERTY’S FAIRY. A Collection of all the Christmas Tales 


contributed by Mr. Gi_sert to the leading London Journals. On many of 
them his famous Comic Operas are founded. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


WALTER CRANE’S SHILLING PAINTING BOOK. 


Designs by this famous Artist. Printed by EpmMunp Evans. Fancy cover. 1s. 





Printed as Christmas Booklets, in Colours, Gilt Edges, with Ribbon, 18. each. 
CALDECOTT’S MAD DOG. 


CALDECOTT’S HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BRITISH BATTLES. Original 
Designs by Simkin. Printed in the highest style of Colour Printing by Emrix 
AND BinGer. Oblong wad cover. 1S. 


GLASGOW, BOTHWELL CIRCUS. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 








In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by 


Mrs. VALENTINE. With 16 new Coloured Plates by Alfred Johnson, and 
numerous I|lustrations. 


This is a collection of fairy tales other than those occurring in Grimm, Andersen, 
and ‘ The Arabian Nights. 


‘No Nursery ought to be without these stories.'—Odserver. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 
In medium 6vo, cloth gilt, ss. 

LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, and Other Stories. By 
Frances Hopcson Burnett. With Illustrations by Alice Havers and 
Reginald B. Birch. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

JACK TREVOR, R.N. By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, Author of 
‘Ronald Hiallifax,’ ‘The Cruise of the Theseus,’ etc. With 3 Original 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

‘ This work is one which will be read with avidity by all who are so fortunate as to 
become possessors of a copy: it is beyond question one of the best books of its kind.’ 
—Christian Courant. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


SCOUT’S HEAD; or, ST. NECTAN’S BELL: A Tale of 
the Wild Welsh Coast. By the Rev. Freperick LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Author 
of ‘ Nil Desperandum,’ etc. With Original Illustrations. 


‘A story that will excite, entertain, and interest its young readers.’'—Sfectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
TREGEAGLES HEAD: A Romance of the Cornish 
Cliffs. By Siras K. HockinG, Author of ‘Her Benny,’ ‘ Real Grit,’ &c. 
With Original Illustrations by T. M. Hemy. 
‘The tale is well told and the interest is sustained to the very last.'—Morning Post. 
In square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
MASTER ROLEY. By BEaAtRIcE HARRADEN. 
trated by Alfred Johnson. 


* Master Roley is a ‘‘regular boy,” jolly, outspoken, lovable—a boy to be proud 
of.’—Civil Service Times. “ s 


Fully Illus- 


LONDON;: BEDFORD,|STREET, STRAND. 








THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anp Co.; Glasgow PorTezous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co, 


‘Tue RiAtTo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the lez ading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 


furnishes the best inside information regarding them. : 
‘Tue R1acto’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day : 
about Art, L iterature, and the Stage. = 
‘Tue RIattTo’ vis wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. ? 
‘THE RIALTO’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes vs 


business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR ' 
~~ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SEcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


SCHOOL BIBLES, 
P EW BIBLES, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


NEW BOOKS AT 
8D. Orr PuBLISHED PRICE 


For Cash. 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
A SaILLING 


ao PRINCES STREET. 
Curious, Dip, ‘and Rare BOs 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. j 
4 
The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- : 
voRE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified & 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the i 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by ; 
JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 
| ADIES DRESSING-GOWNS. 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID ‘ 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. ¢ 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices : 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. ik 
INVALIDS’ WaRM DressinG-Gowns, 115s. 6d. é 
Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. é. 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. : 
ree i 
0 rp * . ‘ } 
GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. : 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 

7G RASSM ARKE’ lr, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Liter for the Stable. Linsrep, 
and other CAKES, and MEALS, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CANARY and Hemp SEED, Poratogrs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





TODD & CdQ., WREatus, | CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH Moderate Prices. ans Packing. 





ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by¢ the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, | HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 





UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 

‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 





WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 








FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . . ‘ 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ‘ - 10d. | 40 oz. bottles i.¢., } Gallon . ‘ . 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #¢., Imperial Pint. ‘ , ’ . 1s. 3d. 80 ,, ™ #.¢., 4 Gallon ; , ‘ ‘ 3s. Od. 
263,, ,, #¢., 3Gallon. ; , . . : ls. 6d. | 160,, __,, t.e., 1 Gallon ‘ ; : ; . 7s. 
(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it isesfecia/ly relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 3s. 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
Is., Is. 10d. 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula.)—In Bottles, 1s. 3d. 
25.5 3S. 6d. . 
Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 


MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH. LEITH. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No, 708. 49 LEITH WALK. \ Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teteruone No. 504. 
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CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


M AGNETIC 
C URATIVE 
A PPLIANCES. 
Wast BELTS, 

LUNG [NViGORATORS, 

GPINE BANDS, [NEE (APS, 

WRISTLETS, A NKLETS, 

SOLES, PADS, Etc 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
3 LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
=== Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 

















Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
a, Turkish, Russian, and 
mq other Baths. Ballroom, 
@ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
S Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





MORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


MANvuFACTURERS of HAMMERLESsS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- | 


provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 





SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROSSER T A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE, 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 
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J. M. POLLOCK & CO, 





DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 


24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINcEs STREET. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





















Seedsmen ~ Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


" Tlustrated alms Gratis and Post Free. 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from qo ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the persona! 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Concentrated Coco } 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful 
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REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-S8POONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 
e@ TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, It 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea LAY 
C ae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Mipowetr’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC, 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 
ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 












rivint MN ry ‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.' 


AT ) yy CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 
ey NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 
_ FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Recommended by the British Medical Journal. 





ia. mh . 
FT MY | 
tl che: . 
" ii hy Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
wh Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland, Remittance must accompany Order. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . ; 4/6 5/3 s/ 6/3 7/6 Sml. Sir. Men's O.S. Men's. 
VESTS, High Neck and Long Sleeves, . ° s/3 sig é/3 8/3 SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . ° A ‘ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3, 2/, 2/6 
Ss ee tot sit 7/3 9/3 UNDERVESTS, . 2 . . « 46 5/6 6/6 7/6, 8, 9/9 
CAMISOLES, . ore ‘ ‘ é . 4/3 416 = alo PANT>S to match, > ‘ . . 3/ 6/3 7/6 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, 8/3. 9/6 11/9 12/9 UNDERVESTS, double-breasted, . ° 7/46 7/6 a9 0)|= (8/6 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Long Sleeves, 8/9 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, . y . ° " 6/6 6/6 6/1x 7/3 
GE: +s “Ss te + 5 6 we = 2/6 = 3/ Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Sise. 
Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Women's, aa 
or Extra Size. FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 








CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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